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MEN OF MUSIC AND THE SELMER SOUND | 


Roy Harris 


America’s leading symphonist 


—Time Magazine 
“Composers can always 
count on the|\Selmer Sound 
for brilliance and beauty” 









FOR INFORMATION ABOUT Pet 
SELMER BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
WRITE SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA 


A FACT 
You 
SHOULD 
KNOW! 


LOWREY 


has 
the world’s 


most complete 


line of 
fine organs 


THE CORONATION... .a full console organ 
with built-in stereo controls. $2695* 


THE FESTIVAL . . . Lowrey’s fine ‘‘four 
poster’’ with built-in stereo controls. $2495* 
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THE HOLIDAY 


both manuols. Siill only $895* 


Yes, Lowrey has a complete line of fine 
organs, from spinets to concert organs plus 
a combination chord-spinet model. Because 
of its patented and exclusive features—no 
matter which model you choose—you will 

find the Lowrey Organ has greater tonal 

versatility, more instrumental voices and — tye cyapey 
complete percussion on both keyboards. This . 
is an instrument rich in harmonies, capable 
of producing all the basic organ tones—flute, 
strings, reed and diapason. With Lowrey’s 
famous ‘‘touch tabs,” you can retain, blend 
or add a multitude of realistic instrumental 
voices and percussion effects with merely a 
flick of your finger. The result of more than 
30 years of electronics in music, Lowrey 
has combined precision engineering and 
skilled workmanship with fine cabinetry to 
create an outstanding organ of matchless 
quality and versatility. And here’s good 
news: there’s a Lowrey to fill every need, 
at a price to fit every budget... $895 to 
$2895 .. 
finishes. The Lowrey Organ Company, 
7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, 
Illinois. 


ith percussion on both manuals 


THE HOLIDAY 
chord-spinet 


. in a complete range of styles and 


*All prices f.o.b. factory (bench extra on 
Holiday, Chapel and Holiday Duo models). 


THE 


LOWREY 


coupler. $1195* 


...lts patented and exclusive features 
make the difference! 


THE HERITAGE 


organs. $1495* 


THE CHURCH... an outstanding new instru 


ment with finest, authentic cabinetry and a 


complete range of liturgical voices. $2895* 


for home or chapel 


now with percussion on 


w 


$925" 
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TIMELY: 


FROM 
THE 
HOUSE 


OF 


GRAY 


Nacred Songs 


FOR THE EASTER SEASON 
M. ANDREWS 
Easter Dawn (High) 


A. BAAS 
Phe Donkey 
R. L. BEDELI 
[Two Songs (1. Ah 
2. At the Sepulchre.) (High 
Low or Med. ) ea 
«. DICKINSON 
Roods (Palm Sunday) (Low) 


R. GRAHAM 
At the Cross (Med or Low) 


M. DEACON 
Your Cross (Low) 
Ek. F. LAUBIN 
He is Risen (High) 
H. MACKINNON 
Sheep and Lambs 
(Med, or High) 
W. S. STERLING 
Ride On! Ride On! (High) 
E. R. WARREN 
Christ Went Up into the Hills 
(High and Low) ea 
L. WHITE 
This Son so Young 
(Ascension) Solo Cantata for 
High Voice with Harp = (or 
Piano) and Organ Ace 
D. WRIGHT 
Iwo Passiontide Songs (High 
ind Low) ea. 1.00 


(Med.) 


Holy Jesu 


omp 1.50 


Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for Bornemann Editions, Paris 


159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking 3 


“HE use of histori paintings and engray ines 
dealing with music as cover pictures Is now 
becoming almost a tradition for this magazine, 
incidentally supplying one more unique feature 
to distinguish it from other public tions in its 
field. This month’s cover illustration is repro 
duced from an oil painting by the French artist, 
Hyacinthe Rigaud (1659-1743), whose original 
hangs in the National Gallery, London. Again 
we are indebted to An Illustrated History of Mu- 
sic, by Marc Pincherle, copyrighted by Sedo S. A., 
Lausanne, Switzerland, for the use of this striking 
picture, by American pub 
lishers of that handsome volume, Reynal & Com 
pany, New York. 

The name of the artist seems established by the 
London Musical Times, which has also repro- 
duced this painting, although M. Pincherle’s text 
suggests the possibility of its creation by Robert 
Fournieres (with a question mark). The editor 
of the Illustrated History of Music entitles the 
picture “La Barre and His Interpreters,” and 
states that “it is probably Michel de la Barre who 
is standing in the center, turning the pages of 
score bearing the inscription: “Trio de M. de la 
Barre, Sonate en trio pour la flute traver (siere), 
Premiere Sonate.’ 


permission of the 


HE March issue of Music Journal custom 

arily emphasizes various aspects of music ed 
ucation in America, in view of the traditional 
meetings of teachers at this time of the year, and 
this number is hardly an exception. (A year ago 
the March Music Journal paid its respects to the 
biennial convention of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Atlantic City with one of 
the largest and most comprehensive “books” 
its history.) 

But in addition to its educational features, 
this issue again offers the variety of material that 
has earned for Music Journal the now widely 
recognized title of “the all-around magazine of 
music.” It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for any other musical publication to duplicate 
or even approximate the distinguished list of 
names appearing in our table of contents (not 
only this month but every month), or to equal 
the significance of the frank and uninhibited 
statements and suggestions made by these authors. 

From the glamorous world of grand opera we 
offer the unusually honest and perhaps contro 
versial opinions of such stars as Renata Tebaldi., 
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Licia Albanese and Cesare Siepi. ‘Uhe Rus 
Sviatoslav Richter, reports his im 
America with engaging 
and essential modesty, following his recent trium 
phal tour of this country. Our own outstanding 
young artist of the keyboard, Claudette Sorel, 
pays tribute to her fabulous teacher, the late Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski, with many a practical hint 
of the valuable experience gained by the pupil 
in this rare association of congenial spirits. That 
splendid cellist, Janos Starker, some in 
formal advice on the study and performance pos 
sibilities of his chosen instrument, in the intimate 
form of a friendly letter. 

The field of popular music is well represented 
by a quartet of hit-specialists covering various 
angles of their widely acclaimed skill. The one 
and only Louis (“Satchmo”) Armstrong uses his 
irresistibly natural phraseology to remind us of 
the strange beginnings of jazz. Teen-age stat 
Brenda Lee explains het position in regard to 
“Rock Roll,” besides expressing an apprecia 
tion of the “‘standards’’ appearing on her popu 
lar records. Mitch Miller lets down his hair (and 
beard) to utter some highly significant thoughts 
on the universal appeal of his “Sing Along”’ sys- 
tem in recorded and televised form, while Eddy 
Manson, composer, arranger and harmonica vir 
tuoso, concentrates mostly on ‘TV's musical pos 


ereal 
Slan planist, 


pressions of directness 


adds 


sibilities. 

Highly specialized information and 
history are characteristic of most of the 
in this issue that may fairly be labelled 
tional,” with many a practical suggestion for 
teachers of all kinds. Victor Yellin offers a com 
prehensive capsule history of opera in the United 
States, with rare illustrations. Wilbur Strong 
Broms and Charlene Rotchford stress the im 
portance of poets to composers and Ruth De 


musical 
articles 
“educa 


Cesare emphasizes the problems of musical trans 
lations from foreign languages. Aubrey Haines 
gives a startling account of the reduction of phy 
Nolbert Hunt Quayle 


sical pain through music. 
brass band 


reminisces on the great days of the 
and Rudolph Robert supplies some statistics con 
cerning musicians of the past who possessed the 
“Midas touch.” Other vital materials related to 
education are contributed by Josenhine 
Davis, Aida Lovell of South Africa, the Greek 
composer Hadzidakis. Steuer. Ravmond 
Elliott, Lloyd F. Sunderman and Robert V. Ish. 
“Could you ask for anything >>> 


music 
Tom 


more?” 





Not the ‘Trimensional’ TMS-2! Others have tried to copy its pioneering 
concept of reflected stereo sound reproduction. But like most successful 
originals, University’s single cabinet TMS-2 cannot be copied —it’s patented! 
No other stereo speaker system can offer the flexibility of its deflector doors 
that enable you to adjust the degree of stereo spread to the room layout and 
acoustics. No other can offer its full complement of controls that assure 
balanced output even if the TMS-2 is placed between such acoustically un- 
balanced decor as a blank wall on one side, drapes on the other. No other can 
offer the considerable savings in both space and cost that result from its 
exclusive dual voice coil high compliance woofer. And at the same time, the 
TMS-2 eliminates the problem of where and how to place two separate 
speakers for best stereo results. You can place it just about anywhere in the 
room—even in a corner—and still enjoy fully balanced stereo sound wherever 
you sit. For a mere hint of how impressively the TMS-2 can actually recreate 
the breadth, richness and distinction of the living performance right in your 
own living room, be sure to ask your University dealer* for a demonstration. 
And ask him for University’s new ‘Informal Guide to Component High Fidel- 
ity,’ or write Desk Q-3, University Loudspeakers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 
*or write us directly and we will arrange for a demonstration. 


Inside the TMS-2 are five high 
quality speakers operating as two 
complete 3-way systems. By uti- 
lizing the dual voice coil feature 
of its high compliance woofer, 
only one bass cabinet and woofer 
are required to handle the entire 
non-directive low frequency 
range of both stereo channels. 
The mid-range and treble of each 
channel are covered by an 8” 
cone speaker and wide-angle horn 
tweeter respectively ...each 
with its own level control. 


car \ UNIVERSITY. 


A Division of Ling-Temco Electronics, inc. 





In both styles — Contemporary 
and Early American—the TMS-2 
looks more like a fine piece of 
furniture than a speaker cabinet. 
Its beautiful proportions and 
hand-rubbed finishes will please 
the most exacting taste. DIMEN- 
stons: Contemporary—30” x 25” 
x 1214" d., Early American—30” 
x 2434” x 1814” d. NET PRICES: 
Contemporary—mahogany, 
$258.00; blond or walnut, $263.00; 
oiled walnut, $269.00. Early 
American —fruitwood, $279.95. 


WARING WORKSHOP 
*ROM 


years 
educator would come to Fred War- 
for 


time to time for many 


a choral director or music 
bits of information, 
some assistance here and 
to borrow an arrangement. As the 
number of this type of request in- 
creased, he found it necessary to de- 
cide whether he had a worthwhile 
contribution to make in music edu- 


ing odd 


there, o1 


cation. 

By 1945, requests for these direc- 
tors to visit rehearsals of the War- 
ing Glee Club were so numerous that 
the names directors 
chosen from a large number of re- 
quests and invitations were extended 
to those individuals attend a 
three-day “open house” in New 
York during the Christmas holidays. 
These attended the daily 


of 75 were 


to 


guests 


| morning rehearsals and radio broad- 


casts of the Pennsylvanians, which 
were followed by discussion sessions. 
No one knew it then, but that was 
the beginning of the Fred Waring 
Music Workshop. 

Due to tremendous response and 
interest, the choral conductor pur- 
chased the former Castle Inn and 
Music Hall in Delaware Water Gap, 
Pennsylvania, for the permanent 
home of the Fred Waring Music 
Workshop. 

Instruction Mr. Waring and 
his staff at the Pennsylvania music 
retreat begins on June 25 and runs 
until August 18, with a total of six 
different courses being offered. There 
are two Basic Choral Workshops 
(July 9-14 and July 23-28), two Ad- 
vanced Choral Workshops (July 16- 
21 and July 30-August 4), the former 
emphasizes the need for a good 
foundation in the Waring method 
and the latter concentrates on choral 
rehearsal procedure and choral prep- 
aration for performance. The Youth 
Choral Workshop (July 2-7) will 
train students to rehearse and _ per- 
form under professional conditions 
for broadcasting and recording. 

Waring’s Sacred Music Workshop 
(August 6-11), conducted by Dr. 
Lara Hoggard, Choral Director and 
Assistant Conductor of the Pennsy]l- 
vanians, will bring together organ- 
ists, directors and choir members in 
an intensified course of study. 

An Elementary Music Education 
Workshop (August 13-18) to provide 
the teacher with techniques and in- 


by 
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sights with which to help in the 
guidance and instruction of children 
will be directed by Prof. Gladys Tip- 
ton, Professor of Music Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The newest workshop, devoted to 
the band, will be conducted unde 
the direction of Frank A. Peirsol, 
Iowa State University Director of 
Bands. This Band Workshop (June 
25-July 7) will study the symphonic 
band repertory, ensemble literature, 
dance band and jazz exploration and 
audition techniques. 

Ten Ennis Davis Scholarships are 
available to young vocalists and in- 
strumentalists of college age who 
are majoring in applied music ot 
music education. Scholarships will 
provide compensation for employ- 
ment in the Waring Workshop din- 
ing room and kitchen for the entire 
session and the opportunity to at- 
tend and participate in instructional 
sessions. 

Further information is available 
from Carolyn T. Davis, Registrar, 
Fred Waring Music Workshop, Del- 
aware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. >>> 





MUSIC 

When I listen to music the whole 
world sings, 

Life is gay, I am caught in a stream 

Of fantasy bright, with color and 
light 

In the melody, mood and theme. 

And time has no meaning, no 
present, no past — 

All pressures are lifted, alone 

I merge with the strains of rhythmic 
refrains 

Transformed by sheer beauty of 
tone. 

But music is more than rhythm and 
sound — 

And its charms are too deep to 
define; 

For they often seem part of the 
prayer in my heart, 

When the magic of music is mine. 

—Antoinette Dalrymple 


Stanley Adams, President of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, presented com- 
poser Deems Taylor with a watch in 
commemoration of his 75th birth- 
day. The gift was sponsored by 
ASCAP’s Board of Directors. 
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An Outstanding Series 
Created Especially for the Youthful Band! 


YOUTH CONCERT SERIES 
For BAND 


Practical and playable selections arranged to 
dynamically encourage Class “C’’ and “‘D”’ 
Bands and to provide a basis for full expression. 


CHORALE and PRELUDE 


Chorale by Julius Weiss Prelude No. 20 by Frederic Chopin 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
Full Band $4.00 * Symphonic Band $6.00 


FOREVER AND EVER 


By Malia Rosa and Franz Winkler 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
Full Band $4.00 ©* Symphonic Band $6.00 


PLL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 


By Gus Kahn and Isham Jones 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
Full Band $4.00 ¢ . Symphonic Band $6.00 


I’M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 


By Joseph McCarthy and Harry Carroll 
Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Full Band $4.00 * Symphonic Band $6.00 


OVER THE RAINBOW 


By E. Y. Harburg and Harold Arlen 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
Full Band $4.00 * Symphonic Band $6.00 


FESTIVAL DAY 


(Overture) 


Composed and Arranged by PAUL THOMAS 
Full Band $5.00 * Symphonic Band $7.50 





Send for FREE Condensed Scores! 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music Corporation 


1540 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 





ORGANIZED CONCERTS 
Herman J. Rosenthal 


*yXHE New Year has come and 
| once again people are busy 
making resolutions for the year 
ahead. One of mine is to give added 
support to the organized concert 
movement in America. Many of my 
readers are likely to ask why—so I 
would like to take this opportunity 
to explain why and to pay tribute 
to the men and women in the man- 
agerial field who had the _ vision 
to initiate this movement. 

We in Troy, New York, have been 
associated with Community Con- 


ee 
wumiiritedcd certs for approximately twenty years 


so my comments will be based on 
res PpPonnnsSse Y our experience with that group. I 

feel certain, however, that what I 
have to say would apply to Civic 
Music and to those independent 
agencies that sponsor series of pro 
grams for groups throughout the 
country. And so now I proceed with 
my credo. I believe in Community 
Concerts because: 

(1) They bring to our Community 
some of the country’s finest orches- 
tras as well as the foremost vocal 
and instrumental soloists at prices 
all can afford. Because of the great 
number who subscribe to the series, 
it is possible to offer four stellar at- 
tractions for as little as a total of 
$6.00. 

(2) It has been my observation 
that many patrons buy a ticket so 
that they can hear a Symphony O1 
chestra or because they desire to hear 
a favorite soloist. Since they have 
a ticket they decide to attend the 
other attractions. As a result, they 
soon find that they are extending the 
sphere of their listening activity. It 
is surprising how many people suf- 
fer from a form of musical claus- 
ne trophobia. They seem to feel that 
Unlimited, even response in every they just can’t enjoy a vocal soloist, 
violinist or cellist. As they listen to 
, - ' the splendid artists on a fine series, 
.».» that's why top musicians “here 

they discover that they are enjoying 
various types of music that they just 


ss j wouldn’t have b re isten to, 
rely on these precision , wanes See othered to listen to 
: if it weren’t for the fact that they 


register from every Symmetricut Reed 


throughout the world consistently 


made responsive reeds, r had tickets. 
(3) They open the door to a vast 


amount of music literature for us. It 
is so very easy to settle for “‘so little” 
when with a little added effort we 


. 7 could get to know so much. Very 
Spnmeshie Po often when I view a program to be 
presented by an orchestra or soloist 
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in Troy, I am disappointed if I do 
not know many of the selections. On 
many occasions, I purchase the sheet 
music or recordings of the selections 
to be played and I feel so very grate- 
ful that I have been introduced to 
many numbers that were unknown 
to me. 

(4) They help to keep “live” mu- 
sic alive. It is very important that 
embryonic artists have audiences to 
applaud their efforts, else they will 
lose their desire to study. All too 
often people are content to sit at 
home and watch what television has 
to offer. If we are willing to face 
reality we must admit that local 
choral and instrumental groups are 
fighting for their survival. Just what 
can we do to ameliorate this de- 
plorable condition? Let us for a mo- 
ment turn to the field of baseball. 
We find that the reason a big league 
baseball game can attract between 
60,000 and 65,000 people is due to 
the fact that people understand the 
game. They know enough about it 
to appreciate the “whys and where 
fores”. We who would like to see 
music advance are desirous of giving 
our young people enough musi 
background so that they will be will- 
ing and anxious to attend live mu- 
sical performances. As we encourage 
our young people to attend concerts 
we are making audiences available 
to our artists—in turn, these artists 
are giving inspiration to those who 
attend, to take up the study of voice 
or an instrument so that they can 
get the satisfaction reserved for those 
who make music themselves. 

Because of the aforesaid reasons, 
I deem it a privilege to pledge my 
financial and moral support to Com- 
munity Concerts in 1961 and in the 


vears to come. >>> 


Statistics issued by the German 
Stage Association show that Weber’s 
Freischiitz (475 performances in 29 
theatres) was the most frequently 
performed opera during the 1959 
60 season. Next came Lortzing’s Za? 
und Zimmermann (446 perform 
ances), Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro 
(441), Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
(407), Bizet’s Carmen (379) and 
Verdi’s La Traviata (363). In addi- 
tion, a further 126 operas, operettas 
and ballets achieved more than 50 
performances, the leading operetta 
being Die Fledermaus. 
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New BOURNE Publications 





CLASSICS FOR 
BAND 


A Concert Band Collection of Arrangements by 


PHILIP GORDON ERNEST HARRIS 
JOHN CACAVAS 


CORELLI * PURCELL » PALESTRINA * BACH * HANDEL * HAYDN * MOZART 
SCHUBERT * WAGNER * BRAHMS * FRANCK * TCHAIKOVSKY * BORODIN 


With Complete Program Notes 
Parts 85: — Conductor Score $2.00 — Full Score $4.00 


Sample Cornet or Clarinet Part Available 


GREAT THEMES 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


Opera — Ballet — Oratorio — Sacred Music 


Symphony — Concert Music 
Edited and Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 


12 compositions from the classics yith 


complete program notes 
Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 — Full Score $3.00 


Sample Violin A part available 








2 
136 W. 52nd St. BOURNE, inc. New York 19, N. Y. 























NUMBER TWO/ SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who-helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


LEONARD 


BERNSTEIN 


No one has created more of an impact in 

the field of music in America during 

the past ten years than Leonard 

Bernstein. As composer, con- 

ductor and performer, he has 

been seen, heard and enjoyed 

by millions all over the world. 

We are proud that the works of 

Leonard Bernstein, ranging from 

symphonies, operas and concertos to the 

rousingly successful West Side Story, have been 

a valued part of the Schirmer catalog since 1948 and 
that this happy association will continue in the future. 


G. SCHIRMER / 609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N Y. 
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Pros and Cons of Opera 


Licta ALBANESE 


( PERA singers are curious peo- 

ple. Performers in the so-called 
German and Italian ‘‘wings” differ 
not only in temperament but, most 
importantly, in questions of theory 
and practice. Where the German- 
opera singers look upon their roles 
as complementing the music and 
vice versa, the Italian prima donna 
tends to be the vocal and focal point 
of the entire plot, action and score. 

Let me, then, discuss the Italian 
“wing.” When I was chosen by the 
late Arturo Toscanini to sing the 
part of Violetta in La Traviata, the 
maestro told me that Verdi’s music 
Maria 


scores, in 


guide to Francesco 
words and that 
general, are really meant to em 
phasize and clarify the action of the 
libretto. I believe that Maestro 


canini was right. 


Was a 


Piave’s 


Tos 


The singer following this advice 
must remember, however, that beau- 
tiful melody is the foundation of 
Italian opera and although diction 
and expression are of the utmost im- 
portance, one still must keep in 
mind the great “line” of the melo- 
dies of Verdi and Puccini. If one 
keeps the soaring line of the music 
in mind, it is not necessary to strain 
and push for high notes, which al- 
ways endangers the pitch. 


Vocalists usually tend to rest on 


Licia Albanese, long an outstanding so 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, is one 
of the few sung at 
the Vatican and the chosen 
by Arturo Toscanini for his 
Traviata”. She 
performance at the 
and Miss 
followings at La Scala, 
Paris Opera, Chicago, 
wherever she has per 


women ever to have 

first artist to be 
50th anniver 
sary berformance of “La 


also gave a command 


Italian royal court {lhbanese has 
and loyal 
Covent Garden, the 
San Francisco and 


formed. Her advice has true 


large 


authority 
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their laurels, and performers in this 
category often give the same chai 
acter impersonation every time. The 
singer, if he intends to be an artist, 
must always strive to improve thie 
theatrical 
role. The constant 
which aims at perfection is the most 
important single item in the singer's 
career. The true artist owes it to his 
public to be in his form, and 
will 


and vocal aspects of ins 


self-examination 


best 


perpetual study assure success. 


No one denies that it is a thrilling 
experience to hear a singer hit a 
high note with everything he has, 
but opera today calls for more than 


Phe 
fine 


vocal and 


singer must 


sheer powel range. 


opera also be a 
actor, because our contemporary per- 
must musical 


formances present a 


play in believable dramatic terms. 
That is 
who is a fine actor 
popular 


who is a 


why the mediocre singe) 
will more easily 
than the 


poor actor, 


become good 


vocalist 
Beyond the Footlights 


We who look over the footlights 
at masses of want to 
feel sure that the vast unknown pub 
lic is enjoying the performance. ‘To 
make that will 
return again and again to the opera 
house the singer must work to en 
large his repertoire with new roles. 
Each new role learned opens many 


strange faces 


certain these faces 


areas for the singer and adds fresh 
ness and youthfulness to his careei 

During the last three years, I, for 
have 
with operas in Italian, French and 
English. I have 
Werther, Montemezzi’s L’Amore de 
tre re, Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbet 
son and I will soon perform Gio 
dano’s Fedora for the first time in 


one, broadened my repertoir¢ 


Massenet’s 


sung 


Photo by John Ardoin 


St. Louis on April 19. 

Until I sang in Pete) 
the Empire State Music Festival in 
New York I had known only 
things about it. | 
clean and beau 


Ibbetson at 


a tew 


small now love 
the entire work—the 
tiful libretto, the extraordinary mu 
sic and the stage action. In short, |] 
will “beat the 
this work gains its rightful place on 
the world’s stages. Peter Ibbetson is 
like a beautiful Renoir painting, 
filled with many exquisite passages 


drums” for it until 


reminding me of the finest work of 
the impressionistic composers. This 
opera, by the way, was the first work 
that I English, though | 


been a this country 


sang in 
have citizen of 
for many years. 

I might also mention a second re 
cent addition to the repertoire which 
is becoming very popular. I am r 
ferring to Dia 
des ‘deals 


with a serious religious subject and 


Francis Poulenc’s 


logues Carmelites which 


has some of the best melodies since 
Verdi Puccini. 
think it is too religious in tone and 
that the fail on 
grounds. I feel just the contrary. | 
think that religion is quite an im 


(Continued on page 57 


and some people 


opera will those 





A Pianist Views America 


We lr us just have a chat, right: 
You ask me for my impressions 
They are very scattered 
but On the whole they 
are good impressions. This was my 
United States and 
tell the truth, I 
felt a little out of my element at 
finding myself in the other hemi- 
sphere. I am very fond of traveling 


of America. 
interesting. 
the 


first tour in 


Canada, and, to 


but I’m not accustomed to journey- 


ing so far by air, sea and land. 


We Paris, 
from there went on to Cher- 
bourg. Mitrofan Belotserkovsky, di- 
rector of Moscow’s Philharmonic So 
ciety, was afraid that I was practic 
ing too much during the trip and 
in New York 
ing a bit. I’m not 
worker’’ as people make me out to 
be. Not at all. to loaf. Honest 


ly, there are 


flew from Moscow to 


and 


J , 
But he was exaggerat 


such a “terrific 


| love 


times when I can do 


nothing for a month or even more 


But when one or another piece of 
fancy, I get to 


cde al 


music catches my 
work on it and 
pleasure out of it. I 
that the work was intensive 
New York 


the program of my recitals was pretty 


derive a great 


will admit, 


though, 
after arriving in becaust 
I gave thirty concerts with 
and a half 


the United 


INTENSIVE 


in the two 


Space ol 


months—twenty-seven in 


for MUSIC JOURNAL, consis 

fron n interview conducte 
CIA Correspondent 

return to Moscow. Its 


é ery 


dest statern 


tty unique 


SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 


States and three in Canada. I spent 
a lot of time in trains getting from 
place to another. Mitrofan 
(Belotserkovsky) once fig 
had 22,000 kilo- 
meters over American land. We 
hardly had enough time to get from 
train, and from the 


one 
Kuzmich 


ured we traveled 


a concert to the 
train to a rehearsal. 

[ gave recitals in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Phoenix, De 
Baltimore and 
the United 
Toronto and 


Washington, 
cities of 


troit, 
some other 
well as in 
By the way, we liked some 


the 


States, as 
Montreal 
of the trains, 
\ngeles-bound Santa Fe, which has a 
with a_ glazed 
observation 


especially Los 
double-decker car 
cupola convenient for 
purposes 

Aside the 
tour was excellently organized. The 
credit goes first of all to our friend, 
Mr. Sol Hurok, the well known 
\merican entrepreneur, 
everything possible and necessary. By 
the way, my colleague, Dmitri Bash- 


from being intensive, 


who did 


the 
Com- 


kirov, is performing in 
States, Dance 
pany will be going there again this 
spring. 1 am certain that they enjoy 
the same sincere welcome that was 
the expres- 


now 


and Moiseyev’'s 


given me. Therein lies 
sion of the American people's most 
cordial feelings of friendship for oun 
country and its culture. 

\s to what I played, it consisted 
mostly of Beethoven and Prokofiev. 
I must say that our Prokofiev is well 
known in the United States. The 
American music lover is a well-wish- 
ing and strict appraiser, the kind | 
am used to encountering in the con- 
halls of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Sucharest, Warsaw and 
The Americans’ 


recitals 


cert 
Prague, 
many other cities. 
attitude to my 
cordial and 
overenthusiastic. I have to admit that 
I was seriously handicapped by the 
fact that I knew no English. Luckily, 
\fter my 


and 


was warm, 


sometimes even a bit 


music needs no translators. 
concerts we continued to 
talk for an hour or two. Among them 
there admirers of Beethoven, 
Prokofiev, Scriabin, Dvorak, 


hunters for autographs and simply 


meet 


were 
avid 


people who wanted to shake our 
hands. 

Incidentally, the Scriabin and 
Dvorak works were immensely 
ular. After 
a lady came up to me and showed 
me _ Scriabin’s of his Fifth 
Sonata which T had just played in 
New York. It was almost a miracle 
to see Scriabin’s own handwriting in 
Montreal! Dvorak’s Concerto was a 
real event in Philadelphia. It was 
a debut for a city where it had never 
been played, for the remarkable 
Philadelphia Orchestra, led by that 
fine, sensitive conductor, Eugene Or- 
mandy, and—finally—for me. 


pop- 


the concert in Montreal, 


score 
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BY HOLTON 


A Complete Professional Quality Line 
At Prices Even “Littlest Leaguers’” Can Afford! 


Superior workmanship, professional performance, . unfailing 
dependability — these are the qualities that have long made Collegiate 
America’s first choice among student-priced band instruments. 
Whether you’re new to the teaching field (or an “old timer” 

willing to be shown) be sure to check the complete Collegiate line 
before you buy. If you know instruments and how they can and 
should be made, we think you’ll be mighty glad you did! 

FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


BAND DIRECTORS: You are cor- 
dially invited to accept a free 
subscription to Holton’s magazine, 
The Fanfare, devoted to inform- 
ative articles of interest to 
everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, 
address and teaching position 

on a postcard today! 


HOLTON 


DR. WM. D. REVELLI, the University of Michigan's 
distinguished Director of Bands writes: “! have 
found the Collegiate Cornet to possess good in- 
tonation, tone and response. It is an instrument 
of excellent quality and one which | recommend 
highly for school use.’’ 


COLLEGIATE TRUMPETS 
608 — “Super” Model, Nikro-Bronze bell $149.50* 
508 — “Custom” Model 139.50* 


COLLEGIATE CORNETS 
604 — “Super Model, Nikro-Bronze bell $149.50* 
504 — “Custom” Modei 139.50* 


COLLEGIATE TROMBONES 

613 — “Super” Model, Nikro-Bronze bell $149.50* 
513. — “Custom” Model pi 

519A —Bass Trombone, with “FP” valve... 


COLLEGIATE SAXOPHONES 

666 — “Super” Alto, in nickel, brass and 
Nikro-Bronze (3-tone finish) 

566A — “Custom” Alto, brass lacquered... 

566D — “Custom” Alto, silver plated with 
gold bell ; 

577A — Custom” tenor, brass lacquered 

577D — Custom’ Tenor, silver plated 
with gold bell , 


COLLEGIATE Bb CLARINETS 

B596 — Genuine Grenadilla Wood Model 
597 — Body of Crack-Proof Ebonite 
593B — Metal Clarinet, silver plated 
593LN — Metal Clarinet, brass lacquered 


COLLEGIATE FLUTES 
598 — “C” Concert Flute, standard model $147.50* 
599 — “C’ Concert Flute, rib construction 157.50* 


COLLEGIATE FRENCH HORNS 
533A — Single Horn in Eb $262.50 
534A — Single Horn in Bb 262.50 


COLLEGIATE HARMONY BRASSES 
— Mellophone, clear lacquer finish.... 
— Bell-Front Alto = 
— Bell-Front Beritone 
— Upright Baritone 
— BBb Tuba 
— Eb Tuba 
— BBb Sousaphone 


*Prices include fine case 





The Composer 


VS. 


The Singer 


RENATA 


5 © deep and Puccini are dead, 
and with their passing the most 
pure noble aspects of opera, 
namely beautiful melodies and stir- 
ring emotional librettos, ceased to 
exist. The technique of composing 
operas in the grand tradition is now 
extinct, much to my regret 

Modern relies 
on the brain, and the deep feelings 
of the heart are seldom allowed to 
enter into play. The operas being 
written are like certain mod 
ern paintings which you can stare 
at without feeling anything. This 
unfortunate trend to aim all art only 
at the mind at the expense of the 
all-important emotions of the heart 
is, in my opinion, the major fault 
century esthetic 


and 


opera too heavily 


today 


of our twentieth 
code 

An opera like Ildebrando Pizzet 
ti’s dssassinio nella  Cattedrale 
“Murder in the Cathedral”), based 
on T. S. Eliot’s play of the same 
name, is a work be- 
use 


very strange 
cause of its dissonances and the 
of an almost constant recitative-lik« 
felt 


also 


instead of 
Carlo 


deeply 
Menotti 


line 
Gian 


vocal 


melody 


ry “Brava Renata, 
sounds at the Me 
Teatro Colon in 
Renata Tebaldi 
of our day Vime 


Record irtist, 


regina del 
tropolitan Opera 
or the Buenos 
is for outstand 
g Italian-opera 
Tebaldi, a Londor 
eard throughout the world to 
laim. Her first major appear 
re-dedication ceremonies at La Scala 


World War Il, 


{rturo 


soprano 

P 
has oveen 
great ac 


; 


ince was a 


chosen expressly by 


Toscanini. Since then, Mme 


in the operatic spotlight 


TEBALDI 


follows the same technique, to a de- 
gree. Yet Pizzetti and Menotti have 
written effective dramatic works in 
which music backs the action in- 
stead of being allowed to flow for its 
own sake. 

If operas were aimed only at the 
cognoscenti, the theatres would be 
empty. I don’t say that today’s com 
posers should limit themselves to 
the styles of the nineteenth century. 
I do believe, however, that many of 
today’s operatic creators have over- 
stepped the bounds of musical un- 
derstanding and have fallen into a 
pit inhabited only by “intellectuals.” 
They should remember that for 
every music-lover who enjoys a work 
like Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron a 
hundred enjoy, understand and feel 
emotion in “O Patria Mia’ from 
{ida or “Vissi d’Arte” from Tosca, 
and enjoyment, understanding, emo- 
tional identification and sympathy 
of the dramatic 
foundation 


with more 


the 


one or 
characters is whole 


of opera. 
Objects to Dissonance 
I do not with the atonal 
composers at all. Their music makes 
me very nervous and I often get the 
sensation that what they write is 
more appropriate for robots than for 
human beings. The bel canto school 
of singing is what I thrive on and 
the dissonant music of Prokofieff, 
Richard Strauss (i.e. Elektra and 
Salome), Berg, Schoenberg and Piz- 
zetti makes me most uncomfortable, 


agree 


ad 


—Photo by Thayer, Vienna 


and I’m sure many music-lovers have 
the same reaction. I don’t wish to 
imply that new music is not worth 
writing, but must melody be utterly 
sacrificed for the sake of ““‘newness’’? 
In any case, the record shows that 
however popular atonal music may 
be, it still has to go a long way be 
fore it even approaches the status 
enjoyed by the traditional com- 
posers. Proof of this is the fact that 
we artists are constantly being asked 
to record and even re-record the old 
favorites. In this respect I am happy 
to say that one of my pet projects, 
a recording of Adriana Lecouvreu) 
by Francesco Cilea, will be soon un 
dertaken. Oh, how I love this opera! 
It is composed in such good taste 
and has such beautiful arias that I 
just can’t wait to stand in front of 
that recording microphone. I am al 
so due for a re-recording of Verdi's 
Otello with my wonderful conduc 
tor-friend, Herbert Karajan 
Maestro von Karajan, who will di 
rect the Vienna Philharmonic O1 
chestra, loves the really deep works 
and, as Otello is fai 
or Trovatore, I expect him to stamp 
his 


von 


from Traviata 


this recording with magnetic 
personality and genius. 

It is perfectly normal for opera 
singers to act as robots in some pres- 
because of the au 


ent-day operas 


tomaton-like implications and re 
quirements of these works. The au- 
dience objects to automatic and cold 
dramatic portrayals. The so-called 


(Continued on page 67) 
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How 


Jazz 


Came to Life 


Louis ARMSTRONG 


GOOD musical 


has as its base a great sym- 


A performance 
pathy and feeling. To me, emotion 
and music go together, and the real 
days of jazz and brass bands took 
place before the “Roarin’ Twenties”. 
My original experiences with Dixie- 
land jazz were full of sympathy, feel- 
ing and rejoicing—the early clubs 
and wakes. The New Orleans musi- 
cal funeral brings to mind the typi- 
cal situation from which jazz bands 
came ... just before and after 1900 
when the blues and jazz were born 
at funerals. Yea, Pops, jazz ac- 
tually rose from the dead 
As a child I sat up late for festivi- 
ties at a wake and observed, listened. 
While we were sitting around the 
corpse in the middle of the floor, 
the chaste sisters would come by. You 
get the spirit like everyone else. The 
musicians led off and got everyone 
moving. The next day they boxed 
him up to the accompaniment of a 
brass band. As the mourners come 
out the door the brass band is lined 
up. The bass drum player plays his 


drum. The snare drum goes “rum, 


Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong was born on 
the edge of the of Neu 
He rose from a poor and tough 


Storyville section 
Orleans 
environment to become “the King of Jazz”. 
Known loved the world 


creative artistry and contagious 


and over for his 
smile, this 
such 
Foot 


and has 


trumpeter extraordinary composed 
songs as “Wild Man Blues”, 


Stomp” and “No Variety 


“Sugar 
3lues’”’, 
including 


motion pictures 


Sky”, 


appeared in ; 


“Jam Session” and, re- 
Bing Crosby 


“Cabin in the 
cently, “High Society”, 
and Grace Kelly. More 
personal comments are available on the 
‘Heritage” film distributed by the 
National Educational TV and Radio Center, 
New York City. 


with 


of his candid and 


series 
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tum, tum” and the procession be 
gins. Someone is always singing. The 
funeral marches are played on the 
way to the cemetery. And I learned 
such songs as When the Saints Go 
Marching In, High Society, Oh, 
Didn’t He Ramble? and others. 
But a large part of the music was 
on the spur of the moment, made up 
and played by ear. There 
tail-gate trombone—who sat on the 
tail-gate of the wagon carrying the 
marched, played 
the rented 
who attended 


was the 


band—those who 
and sang. There 
Cadillacs, the 
the relatives, and all the others who 
came to mourn his passing and re- 
joice in his resurrection. But the 
real music began around the grave. 
That was how jazz began. That’s 
why it brings people to life. I 
a part of it then and J still am today. 
I'll always be a member of the au 
dience. Nothing more. It’s the in- 
spiration that hits you while you're 


were 


nurses 


was 


playing. 

All of my life in music has been 
learning by observing the 
And the hottest spot for jazz in the 
20s was, and still is, Chicago. The 
“Boll Weevils’” were in. There was 
‘Baby’ Dodds, Coleman Hawkins, 
Joe Smith, “Red” Nichols, Fletcher 
Henderson, “King” Oliver. When I 
was a teenager I listened to the good 
old make while the 


greats. 


greats music, 


other boys were out fighting. I want 
; 


ed to hear music. You know what | 
mean, Pops? Running with wildcats 
taught me a sensible philosophy of 
life. I’d rather swing and sing with 
my trumpet. You wonder why I say 
“sing”? You can sing with a cornet 
as you would with the voice. Mutes, 


such as the “wa, wa mute,” will make 
it laugh or weep. And you speak in 
the attack, the inflection, the vibrato. 
When you swing what you sing it 
should be liquid—the emotional 
foundation. Swing is the big element 
of jazz, orally arranged and mem 
orized. 

Some of the best times of my life 
were with “King” Oliver, when I 
played second trumpet for him in 
Chicago, with Honoré Dutray on 
trombone, Johnny Dodds, clarinet, 
Lil Hardin, piano, “Baby” Dodds, 
Bill Johnson, double 
and Bud Scott John St 
Cyr, banjo. Then Bessie Smith and I 
recorded Reckless Blues, St. Lotuts 
Blues and Cold in Hand Blues on 


Parlophone in about 1925. If music 


percussion, 


bass, and 


is good, I love it jazz, classical o1 
pop. And I think people all 
the way, 


you? 


ovel 


world are the same don’t 


We all have memories of the good 
old And people all 


world come to a concert 


over the 
faith 
and happiness. Don't mess up their 
Give them what they like 


days. 
with 


household 
good music. 
When I was 
Farrell did a 
hitting for me, which I appreciated 


sick in Italy, Eileen 


great job of pinch 


very much. It showed that she could 


pop 


opel a. 


sing songs as well as grand 

It wasn’t until I got home and saw 
the newspapers that I realized how 
ill I had been. They said I was in 
a coma. When I was in New Orleans, 
only the rich people were allowed to 
a coma! >>> 


be in 


13 





They Like to Sing Along 


MITCH 


time and 


i Reve seems to be the 
place to answer various ques 
tions that are being asked about the 
\long’”’ idea on and 
television. Frankly, 
deep, dark secrets connected with 
this simple, direct approach to peo- 
ple who are apparently inclined, o1 

lift thei 


“Sing records 


there are no 


willing to be urged, to 
voices in song. 

Perhaps it isn’t all quite as easy 
as it sounds, and such a program of 
what used to be called “community 
certainly demands a fair 


singing” 
percentage of common sense and 
showmanship on the part of all con 
cerned Experienced song leaders are 
well aware of the diffculties involved 
in getting a group of strangers to 
sing together spontaneously and, as 
it were, on the spur of the moment. 
They have used various techniques 
of cajolery, imperial domination, 
tricks of dividing the sexes etc., in 
break nor- 


self-consciousness, 


dow na 
and in 


have secured excel 


their efforts to 


mally shy 


many cases they 


lent results 


Let it be assumed that human 


love to sing, even 
that 
When 


artificial stim 


secretly 
know 


beings 


when they their voices 


iren’t very good inhibitions 


ire removed through 


fabulous 
popular music dé 


Records esuiting 


ind 


to conducting 
own and keeping 


rys. Mr. Mille 


nature ind shown 


1ddition 


th san ve 


MILLER 


ulants, the commonest reaction takes 


the form of a 


vociferous and some- 
times maudlin vocalism. (The othe 
possible effects are usually of an 
amorous or belligerent type.) A 
man taking a almost 
breaks into song, chiefly 


shower auto- 


matically 
because he is sure nobody can hear 
him, with perhaps some added en- 
couragement from the amplified 
resonance supplied by the bath-room 
itself, 

sut when even a small number of 
people get together, perhaps in un 
familiar surroundings, and try to 
turn themselves into an unprepared 
chorus, there are obvious difficulties 
to be considered. Often, at a party, 
someone starts to play the piano, 
but nobody knows the words of the 
or, conversely, there may be 
a lot of 


songs; 
several who remember 
but there is 


nos 


nobody 


talgic lyrics, 


to supply the music. 
Practical Program 


The “Sing Along” program, both 
recorded and televised, tries to over- 
come these handicaps. There is a 
practical instrumental accompani- 
ment, using a correct tempo and in 

comfortable key, with some pro- 
fessional to lead the way, 
either in unison or in harmony. On 
a home television screen the words 
are actually projected rhythmically, 
so that there can be no undue strain 


Voices 


on the memory 

Most important, however, is the 
fact that invited to “sing 
along” are first warmed up through 
listening to some familiar melodies. 
Ihe processes of hearing and recog 
nizing lead naturally to a desire for 
participation. This is as it should be, 
and it represents a basic principle 
in all music education. Children 
should be hearing music long before 


those 


they can take an active part in it, 
and even adults can profit by the 
reminder of an effective performance 
before taking the plunge into a mu- 
sical self-expression of their own. 
Chis is the real secret of the “Sing 
\long” technique, if any. It would 
be absurd to start right in with a 
desperate attempt to get an invisible 
sing with The 
listeners must first be and 
friendly and co-operative in spirit. 
As soon as the music has made them 
feel completely at home, they will 
want to take part thei 
If they have had a good listening ex 


audience to you. 


relaxed 


“on own.” 
perience, they will want a good sing- 
ing well. Once the 
mood has been created, all barriers 
of age, taste, loneliness and sophisti- 
cation are automatically removed. 


expel nce as 


This principle of “listener prepa- 
applies also to soloists. It 
mistake to intro 
“cold”, without 
mood ol 


ration” 
would be a great 
duce a solo singe? 
having established any 
atmosphere. (Incidentally,. this mis- 
take is constantly made in television, 
when a soloist is given perhaps three 
entire 
a personality and a 


minutes for the 
“selling” both 
song, which is a sheer impossibility.) 
inserted into the “Sing 
they fit the 


process of 


Soloists are 
Along” 


(Continued on page 64) 
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J em baypy be ny ee 
an ag a ens | tpl Cll bu th 
wn Com por able Vem, 


Epa l t— 


Pianist Eugene List photographed with his daughters Allison (left 
and Rachel in their home in New York City. Mr. List is one of the many 


world-famous concert artists who rely on the ‘incomparable Steinway.” 


The piano of great artists inspires your students’ best 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


HE’S ALWAYS GLAD TO SEE YOU—DROP IN ON HIM 
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The Young tn Music 


BRENDA LEE 


United 

many 
months fact, | 
am home so seldom that I now travel 
continue 


been touring the 


HAVE 


States and Europe tor 


now. As a matter olf 


with a tutor so that I can 


my studies 

During my visits to “big and lit- 
tle” cities throughout the world, I 
am constantly asked about the trend 
in popular music today, and whethei 
this will continue to 


or not Music 


be popular. If record sales and at 


tendance at our shows (or any othe! 
that 


the popularity and the growth of 


shows tour) are any proof of 
this music, then I just guess it’s her 
to stay for a long time. 

Ballads are 


more important to the many young 


becoming more and 
peopl who buy records today. There 
are many comments made on the lack 
of feeling or emotion put into a song 
by a young singer. I know that I, 
all I’ve got into a song, 
that 
the same. If 


as much as we 


for one, put 
and | 
other 


would say most of the 


singers do you 
love something love 
music, you must put your heart into 
\ny singer who is 
little 


work, no 


the performance 
cold 


does 


and sings with feeling 


not love his matte 


how talented he or she might be, and 
the audience knows it. 
My own 


growth as popula 


singer can be heard in the three long 
playing albums I have made for 
Decca Records. The first album, 
Grandma, What Great Songs 
Sang, contains some of the good, old 
standards given my own interpreta- 
tion. On my second album, Brenda 


You 


Lee, I sang mostly the songs which 


made me popular, together with 


several while the third 
record, This Js Brenda, brought me 


back to 


I try to select my songs as carefully 


new songs, 


the old standards. 


as possible to be as certain as [| can 
that they will appeal to the many 
nice people who buy my records. | 
guess we have been right so far, and 
hope we will continue to be right in 
the future. 


Polite Youngsters 


It is often that our young singers 
are criticized for lacking good man 
not at all true. Elvis 


Presley, for example, one of the most 


ners. This is 


popular singer-actors of our day and 
a good friend cf mine, is the most 
you'd want 


wonderful person evel 














to meet. He’s just nice. Elvis is both 
mannerly and polite, and if he is 
ever made to appear otherwise, it 
just is not true. 

When I meet with young people, 
a very popular subject is European 
pop music and their Rock ‘n’ Roll 
I've been to Europe twice and | 
think that though the 
style differs from ours, is really good 
They have their own “big”’ singers, 
and while I was touring the conti 


their music 


nent I had an opportunity to meet 


and understand them. I have noth 
ing but the greatest respect for them 

Americans have constantly criti- 
cized the current trend in popular 
music, claiming that it is responsible 
for low morality. I, being both a 
teen-ager and a pop singer, naturally 
disagree. I feel the musical taste of 
the young people in this country is 
a healthy one. We can dance to the 
music, sing it, tap our feet to the 
rhythm, and identify with the lyrics. 
\fter all, boys and girls in their 
teens are people, with personalities, 
opinions, and thoughts of their own 

I think .the music-buying public, 
be it teen or adult, wants the kind 
of records that are being made today. 
If radio stations would be listened 
to fairly, our critics would find that 
current hits are ballads, and 


ones, too. I know, 


many 
some lovely 
myself, that my albums are bought 


by adults (as well as people my own 


very 


age) who are very surprised when 


that I am just sixteen 


\s long as the public lis 


they learn 
years old 

tens to this type of music and [kes 
it, T will continue to perform it as 


>>> 


best I can 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


June 26 — SUMMER SESSION 1961 — August 4 


ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of Summer Session 
ANNOUNCES 


FOUR NEW INSTITUTES 


Each Institute carries Three Hours Credit 


Brass Institute —— Mus. Ed. 225 — June 26 through July 7 
Woodwind Institute ——— Mus. Ed. 229 — July 10 through July 21 
String Institute —— Mus. Ed. 237 — July 24 through August 4 
Voice Institute —— Mus. Ed. 248 — July 24 through August 4 


® Participation in large and small ensembles. 

® Lecture and demonstration recitals by the artist faculty. 

® Applied music instruction by the artist faculty in small classes. The student may select 
two instruments which are not his major instrument. 


For those who attend the instrumental institutes, a practical laboratory course in minor 
instrument repair, taught by practical repairmen and builders of instruments. 


For those who attend the voice institute, one of the outstanding features will be the 
seminars following the observation of private lessons taught by the artist voice faculty. 


The institutes are offered in addition to the regular courses given during 
the six weeks of the summer session. 


Write for the specially prepared brochure for each institute. 








* 


THE THIRD ANNUAL THE THIRD ANNUAL 


Arranger’s Laboratory-Institute Saxophone Institute 


July 10 through July 21 July 10 through July 21 


Orchestration 210 — Credit Three Hours Applied Music 220 — two hours credit 
Under the Direction of RAY WRIGHT Under the direction of SIGURD RASCHER 


Chief Arranger at Radio City Music Hall 


virtuoso and teacher 
A unique opportunity for the arranger or music edu- 
cator. Each score performed and recorded for discussion Two weeks concentration of the saxophone 


and criticism. 
® Instruction on the saxophone 


® Dance Band, large and small > 
® Combos 

@ Marching Band and Concert Band 
® Broadcasting and Recording © Seminars 


Write for specially prepared brochure for this Institute. Write for specially prepared description of this Institute. 


Saxophone ensembles 
® New literature performed and discussed 








* 


Direct all communications to: MR. EDWARD EASLEY, Admissions Director 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester 4, New York 
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America’s Musical Taste 


*4 HE American public should be 
] given 


higher forms of musi 


than they now receive via radio and 
the juke box and, to a certain ex 
television. I heartily agree with 
Pablo Casals in his re 
cent merciless damnation of Rock 
‘n’ Roll (Music Journal, January, 


1961) and feel that the extreme pop- 


tent, 


the eminent 


ularity of this form of expression 
indicates that musical taste and val- 
ues are being pushed downhill by 
This is not 


clever commercialists. 


true of America—it is worse in 
Europe. For European Rock 'n’ Roll 
bad 


of expression. AS. -2 


only 


is a copy of a primitive form 


serious per- 
former, I am sorry that the present 
generation, with so much to its ad 
vantage, must be overly exposed to 
this type of music. 

It isn’t as though this “music” is 
entirely poor, for IT have heard some 
‘“border-line” Rock ‘n’ Roll 
that conceivably are appealing to ex- 


citable, young and naive tempera- 


songs 


But radio programming, in 
particular, is way out of balance in 
Europe and America, offering a 
much greater percentage of air time 
to R&R than all other kinds of 


music combined. Only in the metro- 


ments 


One of the world’s leading bhassos, Cesare 


the modern-day personification of 


idol. His 


skill and 


matinee superb voice, 


acting dynamic per 
gnetism have made him a box 
at the Metropolitan 
Opera and La 
it the Met. he has 
‘The 
Godunov’ 


Opera 
Scala, 
wistently in such classics as 
of Figaro”, Boris 
The Barber of Seville’ 

Don Carlo The tour de 

Mozart's “Don 
VBC-TV in April, 
filmed in Salzburg under 
Wilhel Furt 


Rigo 


rtoire 


presented by 


¢ of Ais ef 
C,iovanni 
1960, and earlier 
} ion of thre late 
with 


great success 


CESARE SIEPI 


politan areas can one find a station 
or two devoted to formal music—to 
the classics, opera, orchestral] works 
of the past and present, comic opera, 
folk music (the pure kind, which 
has not been smothered by the R&R 
treatment) and, of course, the best 
of jazz. 

My prime complaint in this re 
gard is that R&R singers, for the 
most part, are making unpleasant 
suggestive 

talented 
they 


sounds in 
rhythm. There 
performers, of 
speak for themselves, but too often 
they rely on techniques that are not 
to be labeled “musical.” The “gifted” 
artist of any kind performs becaus« 
it is his involuntary mission in life 
-not simply a_ lucrative business. 


response to 
are some 
course, and 


most 
well- 


Unfortunately, some of 
gifted, and in a few 


our 
cases, 
known artists function under less 
than average financial conditions. 

I have heard some American art 
ists complain that it is unjust to be 
forced to become a success in Europe 


before open-armed acceptance al 


home—and this is understandable for 
many reasons. It is a great expense 
Ameri- 


(American 


abroad. Should not 
result of 


to study 
can opera be a 
schooling, rather than 


Shouldn’t we develop our own oper- 


European? 


musicians? 
However, as an opera singer I pet 
with 


ati 


sonally see nothing wrong 
Europe for training in 
opera. If the will is strong, the way 
will appear. Competition in Amer- 
great: I think there are 
more artists here than in the home 


land of opera, yet there is onlv one 


going to 


Ica 18 Very 


major opera house that can boast a 


long season, and only two others 


that are 
one’s artistic blade, 


comparable. To sharpen 
the student of 
opera there is the 
greatest opportunity for training and 


He Italy, 
France and West Germany, where 


must go where 


experience must go to 


there are houses 


long 


more opera with 


seasons. The aspiring opera 
singer can learn to sing and become 
a capable musician in America, but 
comparatively few are able to gain 
early recognition and consistent ex 
perienc = here. 

But it is the same everywhere. 
Most of us leave home to gain recog 
nition on our own. For example, in 
Italy there is no tradition of musical 
comedy, and there is no adequate 
such talent there, no 
significant opportunity for experi- 
ence and training. The student must 
come to the United States for this 
form of study. In Milan a musical 
comedy will run for three weeks—on 
Broadway, three years. Opportuni- 
ties for prospective baseball players? 
\merica, the home base. For soccer? 
England (or Italy, of course, where 
this favorite sport of mine is equally 
popular). It should not be humiliat- 


showcase for 


(Continued on page 81) 
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universal 


language 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


on music as a source of inspiration 


The city is built to music, 
therefore never built at all, 


and therefore built forever. 


reprints available upon request 


F. E. OLDS AND SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Artist James Paulus 
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and slowly the “ifs” began to fade... 


Reality took their place! 





This is the absorbing story of the 


RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION (RMC)...and its dedication to the music industry 


It was many months, and many miles, and 
much hard work ago; this word “if” sparked 
and kindled a startling new concept that was 
to amaze and excite the music industry. “IF,” 
it was envisioned, ‘‘if many of the great names 
in the music industry would band together, 
pool their great traditions, their knowledge 
and craftsmanship. . . think how magnificently 
this could support a plan, a program of deep 
and infinite value to the whole great field and 
scope of music. A plan that would blanket the 
entire range of instruments and then bring 
greater help, greater support to the music 
dealer, to the music educator and to the artist 
and student alike.” 


The task seemed monumental. It was. Hard 
work knows of disappointment, but the end 
was always in sight. Distant—but always there. 
And to this end each day was plotted . . . step 
by step... slowly, sometimes halted and then 
ahead again. In time each “hope”’ gave way to 
“happen”’—each “‘if’’ became an “‘is.”’ 


On December 28, 1960, The Richards Music 
Corporation became a very solid, physical and 
important being. The foundation for this 
corporation was laid by great names in music. 
In manufacturing, the brasses and woodwinds 
of Martin, Reynolds, Blessing, and in distribu- 
tion the violins of Roth and accordions of Pan- 
cordion and Crucianelli 
admired. This is the foundation, to be joined 
in the future by established names in pianos, 
organs, fretted instruments, percussion and 


each respected and 


many more. To be sure—everything in musical 
instrument manufacture . . . every fine product 
to fill this field will be a product of RMC, 


104 


The immediate and far reaching benefits of 
this rising structure are exciting and interesting. 
Consider the retail music dealer. Through him, 
all RMC instruments will be sold and serviced. 
This dealer, this key to the RMC plan, will soon 
look to one source for the help he must receive 





to do the thoroughly complete and competent 
job he knows is possible. The dealer coopera- 
tion planned by RMC goes far beyond the 
conventional ‘‘order pad in-hand” sales call. 
In addition to an outstanding line of musical 
instruments, the RMC dealer will have the 
whole-hearted backing of an aggressive mer- 
chandising, advertising and sales program. 

Consider the music educator and the student. 
Within the framework of the RMC organiza- 
tion lies a department staffed by men whose 





years of experience within instrument classi- 
fication, in clinics, in educational endeavors of 
many kinds thoroughly qualifies them to serve 
in a variety of ways whenever the need arises. 
From the fledgling band to the great university, 
RMC is equipped to assist and help and will be 
happy to do it. 


Consider the professional. RMC has planned a 





special division of its operation capable of 
working with individual artists or groups. 
Consultation on instrument design, individual 
analysis for each particular need and over-all 
cooperation with symphonic, jazz and orches- 
tra groups is an important service activity plan 
of RMC. 

These are the grass roots of RMC... watch 
them flourish! Please feel free to write us on 
any questions you may have. 


RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Reynolds, Martin and Blessing Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Exclusive Distributors of Roth Violins, Pancordion 


and Crucianelli Accordions 


Elkhart, Indiana 





Of Musical Transl 


RutH Dt 


write! who 


t hie esteemed 
claimed that a 


what 


rose is a rose, 
calls it, 
conscientious 


lo 


are 


no matter one was 
sadly 
translator 
adage to injury, 


more slips between cup and lip than 


any 
tell 
there 


remiss, as 
will add 


many 


you. 


one can possibly deduce from the 
translations pre: 


consump- 


innocent-seeming 
sented for 
tion. If you should happen to pos 
sess the instincts of a philologist, the 
inclinations of a foreign-type Web- 
merits of a Shelley, 
way in this 


general vocal 


ster, plus the 
you may easily find you: 
complex field! 

Take, for example, one of my fa 
vorite peeves: the person who called 
a Spanish-influenced Italian “dove”’ 
a “butterfly”, and thus perverted the 
entire meaning of an otherwise love 
ly song. Let me explain the intrica 
cies, as the translator may have 
approached them. The Italian word 
for “dove” is columba; the Spanish 
word is paloma, as everyone knows 
from Yradier’s song. So far, so good. 
Chis particular song, written in Ital 
ian dialect, derived in part from the 
Spanish mainland which influenced 
this section of Italy, uses the word 
palomma. The rest of the song is in 
fairly recognizable Italian. So what 


may a translator do? He consults his 


Ruth De Cesare is on the staff of Mills 
( rllege of Education and Must Specialist 
Lower School, New York 
known as a_ collector 


folk 


the Calhour 
City S/le is Oest 
editor, arranger and translator of 
collection Dearing the 


Sin 


songs her latest 


brought oul 
York 


New 


cover the 


title “They Came 
by the Sam Fox 


ging, 
Publishing Co., 
Miss De 
countries 


published by 


Earlier books by Cesare 
most re 


Mills 


arrangements are 


folk music of vartous 
cently that of Italy, 


Music, Inc. The 
in two-part Harmony for 


newest 
children or adults, 
paniments by infor 


with suggested accom{ 


mai instruments 
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CESARE 


dictionary, which usually fails to 
assist, tears his hair—if he has any 
and decides this must be some grim 
misprint! 
Painstakingly, he 
rest of the song to ascertain its true 
meaning. It is all about some idiotic 
creatures who insist upon dipping 
their wings into the ocean, a favor- 
ite pastime, by the way, in Spanish 
song. But this song is not in Spanish, 
so, the translator assumes, there 
must be an error. He thereupon de- 
cides that the creature must really 
be a butterfly—how, only he knows, 
as the word for butterfly in Italian 
is farfalla, and proceeds to base his 
entire interpretation on this assump- 


constructs the 


In this case, a rose was not a 
at all! 


tion. 


rose 


Translator’s Problems 


But a translator has other prob- 
lems besides detective work. He must 
also rival the parson as a purveyor 
of the finest in morals, as our society 
upholds them. This is particularly 
true in the area of children’s songs 
and other educational materials. A 
fine kindergartner recently objected 
to the words of a typical Puerto 
Rican song I included in one of my 
collections. This is the well-known 
drroz con Leche, which I rendered, 
in part: “There’s nothing better 
than milk and Who'll 
marry a widow so pretty and nice? 

” The good lady abhorred the 
reference to re-married ladies, who, 


sweet rice. 


for one thing, mean less than noth 
ing to young children and are, for 
another, completely typical of so 
cieties that approve of early mat 
riage, 

As a matter of fact, the literal 
translation of the words might have 
given this teacher even more of a 


turn, as the facts of life are squarely 
dealt with in othe the 
world, while we encourage pupils 
em- 


parts of 


towards delayed adolescence, 
phasized by the parents of our little 
American angels (bless their inquir- 
ing minds!). 

Anothe1 to literal] 
lation is the preservation of the orig- 
inal mood of the poet, folk or other- 
wise. Here is where Shelly comes in. 
\ false turn of phrase, a poor rhyme, 
an outlandish choice of verb form, 
and the effect of the song is com 
pletely Ihe translation, 
though itself in other 
the original 


obstacle trans 


shattered. 
perfection 
ways, is worthless if 
mood is lost. 

Or take the singability of the sub 
stitute Exact rendi 
tions may sing like potatoes or glue 
in the mouth. The translator must 
have enough vocal instinct to subtly 
musical 


words chosen. 


shape his material into 
form, so that the new audience, be it 
children o1 the 
melodic phrase via suitable syllables. 
Che lyrics are all-important, and a 


rose must still be a rose, or the trans 


adults, can savor 


lation is merely some scholar’s fanci 
ful invention. Such is the life of the 
brave soul who ventures into un- 
charted waters even Columbus might 
not have dared: the lands of Jimit- 


less translation. >>> 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


Now, from RCA Victor...the completely new music 
appreciation library for Elementary Schools! 


NEW SERIES “Adventures in Music” is the first series for children ever to be recorded by a major orchestra! 
It consists of ten albums — one each for grades I and II, and two each for grades III through VI. Albums 
contain exemplary selections of the great composers played by the famous National Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor. Available in Living Stereo or Monaural Hi-Fi 12” LP and 45 EP. 


A “TEACHER’S GUIDE” written by Gladys Tipton, Professor of Music Education at Columbia University, 
accompanies each album. The “Guide” gives suggestions for music instruction as well as for related sub- 
jects such as art and literature. Series works equally well with any music text of any established publisher. 


SPECIAL HELP FOR TEACHERS! Each Long Play album has space between musical selections and locked, 
rather than spiral grooves to help you locate the individual composition you want easily and quickly. 


AVAILABLE NOW: (REMAINDER WILL BE READY BEFORE FALL) UVING | STEREO [aca Vieron [a] 


Grade 2 


GRADE | (includes: three pieces from Bizet’s ‘“‘Children’s Games,” Marches ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library 


by Prokofieff and Rossini-Britten and much other appropriate music. ) for Elementary Schools 


GRADE Il (includes: “Farmer in the Dell,” “The Little White Donkey,” “Waltz 
No. 1” from “Les Patineurs,’”’ ‘‘March of the Toys” and many others.) 


GRADE Ill, Volume 1 (includes: dance suites by Hanson, Herbert and Gounod, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Puss-in-Boots” and ‘‘The White Cat” from “The Sleeping 
Beauty” and many others.) 


GRADE VI, Volume 1 (includes: R. Strauss’ ‘“Rosenkavalier Suite,’’ Bach’s ss 
“Little Fugue in G Minor,” Wagner's “Prelude to Act III—Lohengrin,” others. ) National Symphony Orchestra 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Orders should be placed with your local RCA Victor Record Dealer. If not 


available there, you can obtain the name of another dealer from RCA Victor RC A \ ' I CTOR. 
tm RADIO we RAC 


Record Division, 155 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York. ORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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M* first impression of “Madam”, 
4 as Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
was always referred to by her stu- 
dents, was one of abject fright. Her 
living-room, with its big bay windows 
overlooking New York’s West 55th 
Street, in which two grand pianos 
stood facing each other, was full ol 
mementos depicting her fabulous 
career as a concert pianist, wife of 
a famous conductor, teacher of many 
lecturer and 
all of eleven 


fine talents, 


young 
And here was I, 
years of age, come to play for her. 
All through that first performance 
for Madam, | her com 


plete absorption in everything I was 


writer 


could sense 


doing. As a result, I was able to 
project myself fully into the magical 
beauties of When I had fin 
ished, | Madam’s 
with breathless anticipation and anx 
iety. At hei 
never-to-be-forgotten phrase for me, 
“Yes, | Claudette to be my 
pupil!” | her youngest pupil, 
Madam, 


instincts, 


music, 


awaited decision 


long last, she uttered 


want 
Was 
result with her 


and as a 


great maternal soon be 
came my “adopted mother.” 
Madam’s 


was so great 


devotion to the art of 


musi that she gave all 


ol he rse¢ If 


possible 


to reach the highest 
But 


humaneness 


pel 


fection her unique 


quality was he She 


was not just another teacher 


plano 


piano pedagogues of our time 
Stokow ski's 
studies with her at Ne 


School of Musi 


naroff youngest pupi 


e began 
Juilliard 
?. Harold C. 8 


Graduate 


ht into the 
Winne? 
Viss Sorel 


thirty lead 


yanists 


awards 


ities and 


Vionttor 


records ( t ind 


Records 
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CLAUDETTE SOREL 


keenly and 


everything 


but a great person, 
interested’ in 
and everybody. Thus she 
to mold each of her many pupils 


into a distinct personality. Teaching 


sincerely 


was able 


for her was not just a means towards 
a livelihood, but a wonderful experi- 
ence into the realm of creating not 
only good musicians, but good citi 
zens too. Her goal was to develop 
independent musicians capable of 
standing “undaunted,” on their own, 
through the most exasperating cir- 
cumstances 

I had not been with Madam 
long when I was chosen to perform 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 1 
in C Major with the New York Phil 
harmonic at one of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts. To a young girl reach 
this was a milestone an- 
fervor, 


too 


ing twelve, 
ticipated with the greatest 
especially since it was to be my first 
public orchestral appearance. Mad- 
am had promised to come and heat 
my rehearsal with the orchestra 
at 9 A.M. immediately 
preceding the 11 o’clock morning 
3ut lo and behold, no Mad 


scheduled 


concert 


am appeared. Instead her maid ar- 
rived backstage at Carnegie Hall 
with a little note which read: “Dea 
Claudette, I am so sorry that due to 
a sore throat I will not be able to 
attend your rehearsal, but I certainly 
will be proudly sitting in my box at 
11 A.M., and of course will attend 
the luncheon afterwards. Make the 
concerto beautiful! Madam.” ‘The 
test had arrived. Madam was confi- 
dent, and I had to prove her faith 
in me. Much later I learned that 
Madam made it a point never to go 
to her pupils’ rehearsals and _there- 
fore, had invented her sore throat 
excuse. It was her feeling that, since 
one could not properly judge an 
empty auditorium’s acoustics and it 
was late to change anything 
anyway, her attendance at rehearsal 
would only deprive a pupil of a 
badly needed opportunity to muster 
self-confidence. So my training be- 


too 


gan. 

Life with Madam was a continu 
ous series of surprises, adventures 
famous 
those Madam, 
when the telephone rang at such odd 
hours as 7 A.M. or 12:30 A.M., we 
already knew whose voice would 
be at the other end of the 
Nobody but Madam would call at 
such times. Suddenly, she had de- 
cided a certain pupil should demon- 
the Romantic Period at het 
famous Layman’s Music Courses at 
Town Hall, the following day. She 
“IT do not care if you stay 


were 
that 


and brainstorms. So 


brainstorms of 


wire. 


strate 


would say, 
up all night long, but get it ready.” 
And, invariably, the piece was pre- 
pared and the pupil ready to col- 
lapse after the performance. 

An episode still remembered at 
Juilliard after 14 years have elapsed 
happened to me. The conductor of 
the school orchestra had decided to 
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include the Prokofieff Piano Con- 
certo No. 3 on one of his programs, 
and had asked Madam whether any 
of her students was playing that par- 
ticular piece. Without batting an 
eyelash, Madam _ replied—‘But, of 
course, Claudette Sorel knows it.” 
The conductor immediately _ pro- 
grammed the work for three weeks 
from that date, never realizing that 
I had not even looked into the score. 
Madam called me that same evening 
and calmly announced, “Claudette, 
you are playing the Prokofieff Third 
three weeks with the 
orchestra, so get busy.” Before I 
a word of disbelief, 


Concerto in 


could even utte) 
or protest that I was preparing for 
my New York high school Regents 
examinations, Madam had hung up. 
stuck. We never even 
dreamed of saying no to Madam. 
Unknown to me, I later learned that 
bet with the then 
music critic of the New York Times, 
Olin Downes. She later told me how 
confident that 
win. She had more faith in me than 
I had in myself. Exactly three weeks 
later, I did play the Prokofieff con- 
a hit that the 
following year I was asked to per 
form the very same Concerto at my 
Juilliard graduation. This kind of in- 
tensive training made it possible for 


I was just 


she had made a 


she was she would 


certo, and scored such 


me ten years later to prepare and per- 
form the MacDowell Concerto for 
performance with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra on only ten 
days’ notice. Madam’s faith was still 
with me. 

All of us in her class used to say 
that playing at Madam’s musicales 
was such a terrifying experience that 
when we lived through it once we 
were ready to play anywhere, any 
time. Not only were all the pupils 
gathered at week’s 
hear each other perform, but we 


each soirée to 


never knew when conductors, man- 
agers, personalities 
would be in How 
well I remember one such occasion. 


world-famous 
attendance too. 
As a result of having baked a cake 
in the afternoon, I had burned three 
fingers of my right hand. No matte) 
how much I begged Madam to ex- 
cuse me from playing that evening, 
I received no reprieve. The doctoi 
gave me an injection and still I was 
in agony. That evening, in burning 
anguish, I played, wishing all the 
while that I had only had the cour- 
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Olga Samaroff Stokowski 


age to defy Madam just once. My 


could not end = soon 
While refreshments 


were being served, a lady approa¢ hed 


performance 
enough for me. 


me, introduced herself as a re pre sent 
R.C.A. Victor 


Company and proceeded to tell me 
| ] 


Record 


ative of the 


that she very much wanted me to 


record for them 
Six months later, I proudly pre 
Madam with my 


pressings. Madam’s supreme sacrifice, 


sented first test 
as she told me then, was to listen to 
Grieg’s To Spring 
self had 


years 


a piece she hei 
exactly twenty 


that 


record d 
Records at time 


their 


before. 


infant stage and 


were still in 


the methods used were very crude. 
As a result, Madam recalled how she 
had had to play the Grieg over and 
again. Once the had 
squeaked, then she herself had mad 
Later, the machine 

) 


Finally, after 25 


ove! stool 
some mistakes 
had broken down 
takes, she played that piece through 
and only at last 
a slight error 


perfec tly the very 
note did 
Upon that tragic turn of events, she 
uttered a “Damn It’, 
which was promptly and clearly re 
corded. The engineers later told he 
that without her “Damn it’, the 
record could have been issued! Mad 


she make 


tremendous 


am loved nothing more than to writ 
letters and notes. Her thoughts and 
wishes invariably appeared on paper 
Even when she wanted things to be 
done by her faithful and loyal cook 
maid-messenger and lady-in-waiting, 
she used to write each inessage on an 
individual sheet of note-paper and 
fill the entire pantry with her scrib 


blings. More serious were her letters 
to pupils when they had done some 
thing (Even Eugene Or- 
mandy, the then very young assist 
ant conductor of the Philadelphia 


wrong. 


Orchestra, once received two such 


And 


those dreaded 


vet, vears afterwards, 


letters 


letters.) 
were brought 


out, re-read and re-lived. For into 
them Madam had put her heart, and 
for this any would be ete 
nally grateful 


Madam 


romanticist 


student 


ternal and in 
who liked noth 
the 


was the 


curable 
ing better than to play role ol 
Cupid among her pupils When 

dark-haired beauty mamed_ Jean 
from St 


Browning came Louis 


Juilliard 
had 


not only pel 


study piano with her at 
Madam that she 


fine singing voice. She 


discove red 


suaded Jean to study singing, how 


ever, but suggested some serious 


fellow piano student 
Madeira 
after many years of happy marriage, 
Jean Madeira, world-famous Carmen 
Vienna 


Francis, 


study of a 


named Francis Today, 


oF the and 


Operas and hei 


Metropolitan 
husband, 
often perform together—she singing 
and he accompanying her either on 
the piano or with ore hestra. Eugene 


List, the famous “Potsdam pianist”, 


and violinist Carroll Glenn were 


likewise brought together through 
Madam’s subtle manipulations. ‘T he 
Madam’s matchmak- 


terrible 


only failure in 
ing was with her “enfant 
the brilliant William Kapell, who, 
after Madam’s 


pupils steadily for several years, sud 


dating another of 


denly married someone else in 
Chicago. On his return to New York, 
Kapell visited Madam, bringing a 
single red rose as a offering 
Later that day, in the midst of one of 
my lessons, Madam pondered aloud 
“T wonder what Willie meant when 
he gave me that single red rose.” 
Neither Willie, Madam I had 
the slightest suspicion that just a 


week later she would be dead. 


peat Cc 


nor 


(nd yet, perhaps Madam herself 


did have some premonition that he. 
task was soon to be ended. For on 
16th of May, 1948, 
me to her apartment 


her for a 


she sum 


the 
moned 
asked me to sit 
hours. She had recently come out of 


and 
with few 
the hospital and was still somewhat 


weak, talking 


uninterruptedly, many 


but she insisted on 


telling me 


(Continued on page 73) 





Television and Music 


EDDY MANSON 


attan 


inception 


| HAVE had a mad lov 
with TV since its 
had 


verformer, 


Having much experience as a 


composel and arrange} 
n just about everything from radio 
o burlesque, the possibilities of 


like 
first be 


this marvelous medium hit m«¢ 


1 sledge hammer, when | 
fourteen or fil 


that I 


chucked everything and went to tele 


came exposed tO i. 


een years ago. So much so, 


vision school for two years, learning 
the 
proud boast is that | am probably 


the only 


very business. My. 


phase ol 
professional musician 
irround who can boom 


fact. I 


camera 


man a call 


era. In once had an idea for 


notating moves, the same 


vav an arranger scores for an 01 


chestra 
Phe immediacy and impact of this 


medium, added to an_ incredibly 


and interested audience, fai 


| 
larg 


surpasses that of any other medium 


f ce 


{ its pote ntial 


mmunication, and the surface 


has barely been 


oO 


scratched. We are in the “scratch 


Some of it has been su 


ing” stage 


perb, much has been frighteningly 
bad, but the effort of constant im 
An im 


this el 


provement is definitely there. 


portant and vital factor in 


fort is the use (or misuse) of mu- 
does fo. 


cy. 


strides 


Let’s explore what T\ 


music, and what music does fon 


Amazing and gratifying 


Vanson has 
Florida 
symphony 
196] He 

i ird for 


f the Spre 


been 


Symphony 


on, 


have been made in music apprecia 
The 


have 


Leonard Bernstein broad 

literally Mr. B. 
Walter Damrosch of 
In fact, | would hazard a guess 


tion. 
casts turned 
into the oul 
time. 
that he 


salesman of good music in 


has become the greatest 
our life 
time 

People like Dr. Damrosch and the 
veteran Dr. Sigmund Spaeth did a 
yeoman’s job in the early days of 
radio of cultivating tastes and stand 
ards on a universal plane. ‘They had 
the great gift of bringing something 
fine and uplifting down to the com 
One that Dr. 
Spaeth would gratify us once again, 
IV series 
(and Sigmund, don’t you dare 
His “Tune 
tremendously entertain 


mon level. wishes 


with this gift, on a steady 
blue 
pencil this!). Detective’ 
series, while 
critics, 


ing, turned us all into musik 


and quite unconsciously made us 


need for integrity in 


still 


iware of the 


music This is sorely needed 


Good Musie Available 


Many of our children’s programs 


stress demonstrations of orchestral 
instruments. Nearly all of the bette: 
musical CV will 


into the classical 


shows on 
field of 
one time or another, though they do 
find it 


venture 
music at 
necessary to do it in short 
An out and out variety show 
such as Ed Sullivan's 


close De 
Manages to 
include much good music, by way of 
the appearance of famous virtuosi, 
varied choral 
program, 
short sightedness, 
with 
of every description, as_ has 
the Bell Pelephone Hour, the Great 
Music show from Chicago, and 
\BC’s Music for a Summer Night. 


ballets and 
groups Che Firestone 
knocked out by 
nonetheless 


musi¢ 


singers, 


regaled us good 


In the field, the Hit Parade 


achieved a marvelous integration of 


pop 


visual and musical appeal, as has the 
Dinah Shore Show, the Perry Como 
stanzas and the Max Liebman spe- 
clals. 

Add to the aforementioned spec- 
taculars such as Our Town, the eve- 
nings with Fred Astaire, Mary Mar- 
Peter Pan, the 


Moiseyev Dancers on the Ed 


tin in 
of the 
Sullivan Show, among many others, 


appeal ance 


and we find the public absorbing, 
consciously or otherwise, much mu 
sic ol quality and varied taste. The 
NBC 


tions, has brought great opera to a 


Opera, despite many tribula 
public that by and large had never 
been exposed to it before, and it 
also has introduced new operas by 
\merican composers, such as Vittorio 
the Shrew. 


In many of my own appearances as 


Giannini’s Taming of 


a harmonica soloist, I have been 
Sach, 
Gershwin. 


formidable 


compelled to play pieces by 
MacDowell, and 

An interesting and 
phase in the musical influence of 
rv is that the 
commercials, that part of the pro- 
gram that we 


Enesco 


which constitutes 
always turned off, but 
no longer do. What with the scar 
city of good pop music these days, 
thanks to Rock ’'n’ Roll, the only 
decent tunes to be heard at the pop- 
(Continued on page 92) 
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THE INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 





ADMISSION. 5 CENTS 


Carleton Stewart writes: “Learning to play should 
be one of childhood’s happiest experiences. Given a 


good start on a quality instrument it nearly always is! 


“I advise very careful consideration of the maker's 
reputation as related to each specific type of instrument 
Choose only those known for uniformity both of 
musical and mechanical excellence. A fine instrument 
like an inspiring teacher, greatly increases the chances 
of success in music. The instrument does make a 


difference!” 





Carleton Stewart, president of the American Bandmasters Association 
directs the Mason City lowa Municiy 3 and heads his 
very successful mus store in Mason City 














W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
8 Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his mailing 


Makers of the Complete Range of @pen Pipe Voices list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine Flute Forum —a 
I g I I ‘ g g 

—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos eer ee eee Senne OR Tab: OE: ae pny camel 

teachers of the flute. 
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Illustrated in ebony. 
Also available in walnut, 


mahogany and amber oak. 


style 11 


America’s 


most popular TVA tt aw ae ae e 


school piano 
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school piano has these 


two extra keys 


As shown to the right, the ‘‘two extra keys’ of 
Everett’s Style 11 make it virtually childproof.. . 
prevent needless damage, lessen cost of care and 
repair, lengthen piano’s life. Built for use and abuse, 
the modestly-priced Style 11 also features extra 
sturdy backposts for greater tone stability and 
fallboard with reinforced ends. 

To help music educators make a wise investment, 
Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the Music Department 
of Western Michigan University, drew up rigid 
specifications for school pianos. Everett meets or 
exceeds all of these specifications. More than 7,000 
schools, churches and universities are using Everetts 
today. From 1 to 54 pianos in each are proving their 
remarkable serviceability. Everett is the overwhelm- 
ing choice where reliable performance is demanded. 
Write for factual report and the name of your 
nearest Everett dealer. 


Mail coupon for: 


Style 11 Report, including 
Dr. Carter’s specifications and list 
of more than 7,000 users — 


schools, churches and universities. 
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Top of Style 11 locks from 
the back to protect ac- 
tion against accidental 
or willful damage. Opens 
only with special key... 
an exclusive Everett fea- 
ture. Patent applied for. 


Reinforced fallboard 
locks at both ends to 
protect keyboard from 
mischievous hands.When 
keyboard is exposed, locks 
are concealed. An extra 
feature at no extra cost. 


CHET SCSHEHESESESHEHSEHSHEHEHEHEHHEHEHEHEEHHEHEEHEHHEHHEHHEEHE EEE 


Everett Piano Company, 
Dept. L-2303, South Haven, Michigan 


Please send Style 11 Report, Dr. Carter's specifications, and 
list of more than 7,000 users. 


name) 
school — 
address 


city, state 





Music Stops Pain 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


| ECENTLY a five-year-old boy in 

Boston sat quietly in the den- 
tist’s chair while having two cavities 
filled Jumping 
down chair afterward, he 
Mom, that Diesel 


whistle!”” A re 


He wore earphones 
from. the 
“Gee, 


blow its 


exclaimed, 
surely can 
cording of Diesel sounds had helped 
to kill his pain! 

The new method of killing pain 
sounds 
Already 


ten pei 


by high-fidelity music and 
audio-analgesia. 


5.000 


1S called 


more than persons 


cent of whom had_= extractions 


have found that dentistry can be a 
listening 
sound, As far back as 
Wilford F. 


sur- 


relaxed experience while 
tO music oO 
1954 General 
Hall, States An 


geon, re ported a case in which classi 


Brigadier 
United Force 
cal music was piped through ear- 
phones to a patient operated on fo 
t nasal obstruction under local anes 
thetic 

So successful was the procedure,” 


Hall. “that | 


eventually become 


believe it will 


SAVS 
routine in certain 
surgical throughout 
thre Armed 


espec ially 


types ol Cases 


The 


selected for its 


Forces idea is that 
music 
soothing and relaxing qualities will 
contribute to narcosis, o1 deep sleep. 
Furthermore, the music distracts the 
attention of the patient from operat 
ing-room procedures, contributes to 
and shuts out ex 


the dream state, 


traneous noises.’ 
Ihe patient, Master Sergeant 


( harles Frecde rick of Ipswich, Massa 


ex perience 


to music of Bach, 
Strauss. A 


used be 


chusetts, listened 
Haydn, 
fidelity 


of clarity of 


Beethoven and 


high system was 


cause tone and the ab 


sence of distracting noises. 

At Billings Hospital in Chicago 
1 special sixth-floor studio pipes in 
music to the operating-rooms, and 
patients can listen to their favorite 
The 


night before the operation the pa 


selections through earphones. 


tient to select his “music for 


gets 


surgery,” whether classical, semi 


classi al, Ol popular. 


Operations to Music 


Soon 
tions that now require multiple an- 
with 

the 


some types of heart opera 


be perfor med 
while 


esthetics may 


only a local anesthetic 
patient listens to music. A compact 
high-fidelity set in ambulances may 
relieve the pain and shock of acci- 
\udio-analgesia could 


dent victims. 


life-saver for many persons 


prove a 
who cannot take anesthesia without 
suffering dangerous reactions. 
Already 
born to music. Obstetricians observe 
that these babies are born very alert, 
as in natural childbirth. ‘The moth- 
sense of well 


many children have been 


ers emerge with a 
too, and recover rapidly. Re- 
wheeled 


being, 


cently a new mother was 














from the delivery room, exclaiming: 
“What a marvelous experience! I'll 


always remember South Pacific!” 
The 


musi¢ 


discovery that sound and 
can kill pain resulted from 
the fortunate meeting of two men. 
Dr. Wallace J. Gardner, a dentist of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, had long 
experimented with music as an an 
algesia when a new patient came to 
him. The patient was Dr. J. C. R. 
Licklider, a psychologist whose spe 
clalty Lick 
lider faced extensive, painful dental 
work. Afte1 
he and Gardnet 
less obnoxious if 


the sound of the 


is the study of sound. 
the first trying session 
resolved that drill- 
ing would be they 


could drown out 


drill 
Licklider 


tronic noise generator for the second 


brought along an elec- 
appointment. Putting on earphones 
just before Dr. Gardner began drill- 
ing at one of his teeth, he tuned 
up a sound like the roar of Niagara 
Falls. “Believe me,” he says, “it was 
marvelous to feel that pain recede!” 

[his experience led to joint ré 


search to discover why music and 
sound affect pain and which com 
binations of the two will mask pain. 
Employing a well-equipped acousti 
cal laboratory along with the assist 
ance of trained specialists, they dis 
covered the most effective sound and 


Thus was de 


music combinations. 
vised the first high-fidelity system to 


be used expressly as a painkiller! 

Then they tried 
387 patients who had always reé 
quired a_ local 
Each patient had some amount ol 
filling, or scaling 
the audio 


the machine on 


anesthetic or gas. 
erinding, cavity 
work Used 
analgesic proved altogether effective 
per cent of the cases. 


analgesic effects were 


done. alone, 
in sixty-three 
Although the 
less than complete for one-fourth of 
the patients, no other anesthetic was 
needed. The treatment was not con- 
sidered helpful to twelve per cent. 
Since then the doctors extracted 
136 teeth with the aid of audio-an 
algesia only. In each case the pa- 
tient was aware of the pressure and 
pull. While moderate pain was re- 
ported in several instances, no pa- 
tient regretted the use of this meth- 
od, and none suffered severe pain. 
In fact, one patient had four teeth 
extracted during one sitting. 
treated very suc- 


Children were 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Designed and crafted without compromise to produce an 
instrument which responds to the artists’ demand for a wide 
range of tonal colors. This sensitive instrument projects the 
required fundamental tone and every desired overtone for 
those most demanding of the perfection especially required 
when playing the classic guitar. 

As advisor to Gibson factory craftsmen in the creation 
of the Richard Pick Model Classic Guitar, Mr. Pick joins 
the many world-famous musicians who have placed their trust 
and confidence in Gibson products. 


ibsoy 


For further information write, Gibson Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Musicians Who Made Money 


masters Ol 


have been 


\ ANY of tl Orel 
yt music in the past 


lependent upon the generosity, and 


he caprices, of wea thy patrons. Bee 


thoven, for example, could hardl 


have developed his amazing genius 


» tl full but for the support of 


t group noblemen—though it is 


well to 


f the first composers to make money 


remember that he was one 
by the sale of music to publishers. 


king ol 


CW1c¢ 


Yet this musicians had to 


hink 


hew 


before buying himself a 


winter coat! 
with Schubert, who 


than $2,400 during 


SO it 


Was 


ined no more 


ve Whole of his inspired, but all 
Wagne! 


quagmire of debt 
18-vear-old 


1 


0 iret Richard 


; 
foundered in a 


Ludwig Il, the 


wnt 
boy-king of Bavaria, came to his 
rescue, The 
Miss Jane 
relieve Chopin of money cares in 
I'chaikovsky, 
was indebted to a woman—the 


wealthy widow Nad jda von Meck, 
met, but 


generosity ol a woman. 


Stirling, was needed to 


11S Loo, 


last sad days 


whom he neve who aided 


him financially for vears, so that he 
could go on composing freely. ‘The 
march-king Sousa—because he had 
wife and five children to support 
sel] his 
best-known compositions, of which 
the Washington Post March was one, 


for $105! 


was obliged to three of 


It would be easv to continue in 


strain for time—noting 


this 


that 


quit a 
Rachmaninoff received only $60 
Prelude 
Johann Strauss sold the 
Waltz for a 
finally 


TNUSi¢ 


minor, and 
Blu 
sum, 


nm C# 


for tive 
+} 
that 


Danu! similai 


ind reach the conclusion 


that is about the most unre 


warding prolession that anyone 


could adopt 
inother and 


sid to the pi 


happily, 


brighte1 


RUDOLPH ROBERT 


ture Palestrina amassed fortunes 
on the side”, Rossini, superb melo 
dist and rollicking humorist, had b: 
the age of thirty-seven done so well 
through his innumerable operas that 
he had no need to write anothe 
\ composer never touched by 
money at all was Mendelssohn 


the banket 


Brahms, during his lifetime, achieved 


note. 
cares 
son ol a prosperous 
both fame and a modest fortune. So 
did Handel, who left $60,000, some 
London house property, and a col 
soth 
from 
Egypt for Aida 
fellow-countryman 


lection of valuable paintings. 
Verdi (who received $30,000 
the Khedive of 
his 


alone) and 


Puccini did well in a monetary 
sense. The English composer, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, who died in 
\pril, 1958, left 20,000 pounds a 
sizeable fortune. 


Notes for Gold 


Particulars of the harvests 
reaped by lesser composers, such as 
Arthur Sullivan, Franz Lehar, |¢ 
rome Kern and Ivor Novello, would 
easily fill a book. Briefly it may be 
was 


ereat 


said that every note they wrote 


good as gold! 














The successes of the purely inte) 
pretalive even 
dazzling than those of the popular 
The 
great-hearted musical public, stern 
creative 
the bril- 
the virtuoso with a 


artists can be more 


composers—and more lasting. 


in its refusal to pamper 


genius, is eager to reward 
liant performe) 
flair for showmanship, plus tempera 
ment—and technique. 

Take any of the great names: Tos 
canini, for example, who lorded it 
the 


conductor. 


world’s greatest 
orchestral Gifted with 
the ability to memorize whole op- 
home in 


for so long as 


eras and symphonies, at 
the most diverse kinds, a 
commanding had 
everything needed by a musician to 
set him on the road to fame and 
{nd ‘Toscanini, in fact, 
achieved both. For a series 


music of 
personality—he 


fortune. 
each of 
him, and 

towards 


of concerts conducted by 

from New York 
the close of his career, he received 
$4,000. Granted his unrivalled powe1 
to inspire orchestras and electrify 
audiences, to say nothing of his in- 
ternational repute as the man who 
had defied a dictator, it was a hand- 
Leopold Stokowski, Sir 
Thomas Beecham John Bar- 
birolli are other accomplished mu- 
sicians who have spun riches out of 
waving a conductor’s 


broadcast 


some fee. 
and 


thin air by 
baton 

\ pianist who knew how to make 
money almost as fast as the printing 
presses was Anton Rubinstein, the 
elder of two famous brothers. There 
is a story concerning him and the 
violinist Wieniawski which _ illus- 
trates, amusingly, the human weak- 
nesses (such as vanity) to which even 
the are prone. 
Anton Wieniawski 
toured fell 


greatest musicians 
Rubinstein and 
America together 
(Continued on page 80) 
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When you listen to Fennell you hear 


LUDWIG... most famous name on drums 



























































and craftsmanship! 


Music of Modern 


A! THOUGH authentic examples 
4 of ancient Greek music are few 
in number, music is a great part of 
our national heritage, treasured by 
the people of Greece since out fore 
fathers worshipped the divine gift of 
Music and Dance in the personifica 
tion of Apollo. Today, music is still 
inseparable from Greek life. In songs 
and dances, the Greek gives expres 
sion to his joys and sorrows, records 
his hopes and recreates his legends. 

Greek folk musi 


of ele 


is a combination 


ments of ancient Greek music 


a theoretical basis ol scales, 


rhvthmic forms and oriental influ 


ences—fused under the particular 
conditions of life in the Byzantine 
ind Post-Byzantine Ages. This mu 
Neo-Helleni 


folk songs, 


Si¢ known as music, 
consists of three 
folk dances and a 
the two. Melodies of an expressive 


included in 


groups 
combination of 
ind idyllic character are 
the first group, composed especially 
for the shepherd's flute. As in all 
cultures, almost every manifestation 
of private, and national life 
has offered subjects for the creation 
of folk Ihe Greek people 
have transmuted thei 
poetry 


SOC ial 


songs. 
ilways 
and feelings into 


During their periods of 


thoughts 


and music. 


MANOS HADZIDAKIS 


prosperity as well as those of hard 


ship and slavery, the Greeks sought 
solace in and and in 


poetry song 


their remarkable gift for improvisa 


There 


folk songs of almost every descrip 


tion, especially in verse. are 
tion—religious, patriotic and heroic, 


to name but a few. 


The 


acteristics of 


rhythmic char- 
Greek folk 
unfamiliar to 
which |] 


and 
nearly all 


modal 
music are largely 
western ears, a condition 


hope will be somewhat rectified 
through my work on the Car] Fore 
man production, The Guns of Nav- 
a major film recently 
duced on the island of Rhodes in 
the Aegean. For this film, which 
takes place almost entirely in Greece 


the World War, | 


arone, 


pro- 


during second 


. “ 2 


mene 
my 
PO 


Le a : 
Screen star James Darren (second from right) takes a lesson in 


Greece 


composed two songs in which I en- 
deavored to introduce American au- 
diences to typical Greek times such 
8, 9/8 and 5/8, as well as scales 
from 
States 
One 
a stirring 


as 7 
employing intervals different 
the United 
western countries. 
d Hymettos, 
tune; the 


those known in 
othe 
calle 


and 
song 1s 
Greek marching 
Yalo Yalo, is a 

established Greek 
will be 


other, 
version of a long- 

folk which 
original Greek 
the six 


song, 
sung in the 
Darren, one of 
the film. 


mention 


by James 
stars of 
the im- 


which 


is fitting to 


portance of historical songs, 


comprise a major portion of Greek 
folk music. Most of these songs were 


composed during the period of Ot- 


(Continued on page 66) 


Greek music 


during filming of “The Guns of Navarone.”’ One of the musicians (extreme right) 
plays the traditional bouzoukee. 
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Goldman Band Percussionists 
Know Why They Choose GR 


The Goldman Band, conducted by world renown Richard Franko Goldman, is well known for its stirring 
performances in the summer concerts at Central Park Mall in New York City. Such fame, world-wide in scope, 
demands the best in instruments. That’s why the outstanding Goldman pecussionists must choose their equip- 
ment so carefully . . . for superb tone, precise construction, and lasting service. They have chosen GRETSCH. 


The superior construction of GRETSCH percussion equipment will give years of exceptional service to your 
school. And like the Goldman Band drum section, you'll also want the world’s finest, most brilliant cymbals: 
K, ZILDJIAN. 

Write for details on GRETSCH concert band equipment Dept. MJ-23D 


6 Fr, ETS C kK Hear “The Sound of the Goldman Band” DL-8931 Decca Records’ new album release 
THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. + 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y 
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Thomas Moore and the 


Romantic Composers 


WILBUR STRONG BROMS 


JERHAPS it is not generally 
known that both Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park and Manhattan’s Cen- 
tral Park boast of statues of Thomas 
Moore, Ireland’s National Poet. But 
on his birthday in May a 
Moore’s followers gather at the foot 
a wreath in his 


band of 


of his statue to lay 
honor and to enjoy again the old 
, ag 
Moore, in his 
genius, the world. 
Here speakers recount the circum- 
stances under which Moore 
some of his melodies; here harp and 


which Thomas 


SONS 
lyrical gave to 
wrote 


violin join the singer in the familiar 
strains of Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms and The 
Weeting of the Waters; the County 
Armagh Pipers Band launches into 
i stirring rendition of The Minstrel 
Boy; The Last Rose 


of Summer is sung 


and inevitably 


Since the past two seasons (1959- 
marked th 


famous 


60) have sesquicenten 
romanticists, 
Cho 
renewed 
backward 
at the romantic period of the 
19th 


nials of those 


Me nae Issohn, 


lovers 


Schumann and 


pin, musi may find 


pleasure this year in a 


1 
PlIANnce 


8th and centuries which pro 


leadin 
Irish songs. A sf 1 
10r of the Trish poet 
remembered, emp 
ince as an auti 


rreat iyricist 


duced so many creative artists in 


music and literature. 

An acquaintance of mine, my wife 
to be exact, once remarked that if 
she had had the choice of a period 
in which to live she would have 
chosen that which produced the 
“Lake Poets,” a time distinguished 
by such names as Byron, Blake, 
Keats, Shelley Lamb. It was 
indeed an envied, and 
how substantial were its literary and 


and 
age to be 


musical products is attested by the 
continuing popularity, in this 20th 
century, of the works of these illus- 


trious figures. 


A Majoi Poet 


\ contemporary of the “Lake 
Poets” and a close friend of Byron 
(his biographer, in fact) was Thomas 
Moore. Best remembered by succeed- 
ing generations for his “Irish Melo- 
Moore, 
joyed the reputation of a major poet. 
His Lalla Rookh best-selle1 
for which his publisher paid a rec- 
The and humorous 
verses which he 
mensely popular. And his songs and 
by Ire- 


dies, 


in his own day, en- 
was a 


ord sum. odes 


wrote were im- 
political satires, stimulated 
land’s long struggle for independ- 
ence, did much to arouse sympathy 
and support for that cause both 
within and outside the Emerald Isle. 

But what happens when the mu- 
sic of the romantic composers teams 
up with the lyrics of a poet of the 
romantic period is the theme of this 
piece. While Auslander and Hill in 
their book, The Winged Horse, 


claim that Moore “played with ro- 


mantic ideas, yet still kept much of 
the Eighteenth Century manner,’’ it 
mattered not to such genuine roman- 
ticists as Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Berlioz, who set the poetry of 
Moore to their own music. 

Moore’s When through the Ptaz- 
zetta and Row Gently Here, My 
Gondolier seem to have been favor- 
ites, for both Schumann and Adolph 
Jensen composed beautiful music to 
these poems. Mendelssohn made a 
song of When through the Piazetta, 
as well as another Moore text, By 
Celia’s Arbor; in the German it was 
called Der Blumenkranz (The Gar- 
land). In the ‘“Piazetta” and “Row 
Gently” the delicate, guitar- 
like accompaniment and quasi-Vene- 
tian music call up the vision of an 
ardent and youthful lover who goes 
a-serenading. Altogether, Jensen, 
whose musical inspiration was de- 
rived from Schubert, Schumann and 


songs [to 


songs 


Wagener, wrote seven 
Moore’s lines. 

Halfdan Kjerulf, 
Scandinavian, found three of 
Moore’s works to his liking,—My 
Heart and Lute, Love Thee, Dear- 
est, Love Thee and Go Where Glory 
Waits Thee. 

Beethoven, the first great romantic 


the eminent 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Add exciting rhythm effects 
to any instrument 


you play. 








EW Wurlitzer 


SGidelNan 


e completely electronic « completely automatic 
e dialany rhythm you want « 36 to 195 beats per minute 
« completely portable ¢ 10 instruments in 1 


= amet ie a 
«git reel + 
As ea" Nano aS 
fate 


“ 


You set the Side Man, vary it, control it completely. 
Waltz, fox trot, tango, march and many more—with 
cymbals, brush, blocks, drums, and other instru- 
mental sounds. 

Whether you play the piano, organ or any other 
instrument, professionally or for your own enjoy- 
ment, the Wurlitzer Side Man provides perfect 
rhythm accompaniment. You can set it to any 
rhythm pattern you want. With the turn of a knob, 
it’s automatic! Or play on the push-button panel 
... there’s no limit to the variety of patterns you can 
produce manually. The Side Man uses no tapes or 
recordings. Changing speed does not change the 
sound or alter the pattern—and it plays for any 
length of time you desire. There is even a foot switch Aiee euoltabie 
for syncopation! har ye: pony i“ 

Versatile, compact, you’il find your beautiful new Self-contained, with three , - 
Wurlitzer Side Man indispensable. And, it’s priced pect aman 1 wo 
at only $395.00 in mahogany! over-all size 

= Q-= 


Seerueresecssts see. 


= SSSe5 


: 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. MJ-361, DeKalb, Illinois 4 
Send me the complete story on the remarkable new Wurlitzer SIDE MAN at once! WURLI ZE R 
« 


Nome World's Largest Builder 
of Pianos and Organs 


Street 
DeKalb, lilinois 


City_ Zone State 
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JANOS STARKER 


“| ‘HE following letter, written by 

me to a close friend, is intend 
ed to give a general background of 
the history and potential of the 
cello to prospective students. 


My dear Zoltan 


Thank you for 
which raised some serious questions 


your recent letter 


about vour child’s musical educa- 
tion 

You eight year-old son 
wants to study the cello. 
definite signs of musical talent and 


while you want to foster his musical 


says he 
He shows 


interest, you are somewhat afraid of 
frequent concert- 
goer, have often admired the 
sound of the cello in chamber music 
vr in beautiful solo passages in the 
symphonic and operatic literature. 
But you know how difficult the cello 
is to play and in truth you have 
seldom felt complete satisfaction 
when listening to cello recitals. 


his choice. As a 


you 


Something must be wrong, eithe 
with the instrument or the players. 
Some of your musician friends 
point out that the absence of a rich 
cello repertory sharply limits the use 
of the instrument. 
Others maintain that in a concert 
hall of the usual dimensions, the 
cello does not have sufficient carry- 
properly 


cello as a solo 


ing power to be heard 


when accompanied by a piano ot 
orchestra. Still others simply say that 


there are few top-notch cellists avail 


able for extensive concert tours. 

Yet you know that most orchestras 
are in sore need of good cellists. 
Even moderately good players are 
much sought after. You know too 
that your amateur musician friends 
are always hunting for a cellist for 
their chamber music sessions. 
still another 


There is aspect of 


son 


your question. Suppose yout 
becomes a professional cellist. What 


are his chances for success on the 
concert stage or in the fields of or- 
chestral and chamber music? Will 
he be able to secure a decent living 
by playing the cello? These are the 
main problems with which you are 
concerned and I shall try to clarify 


them. 
Pupil’s Own Choice 


First, I would like to say to your 
son, “Yes, by all means, play the 
cello.” At least he would have the 
pleasure of studying what he likes, 
instead of happening upon an in- 
strument by chance, or having his 
choice directed by his parents. Even 
if he changed his mind in the future, 
his musical tastes would have been 
improved by his familiarity with a 
string instrument. Within a few 
years, he could achieve sufficient fa- 
cility on the cello to be welcome in 
that he could 
Beyond 


amateur groups so 
express himself actively. 
that, time alone would tell. 

It is important to clear up several 
common misunderstandings about 
the cello and its position as com- 
pared with other instruments. To 
do this a little historical perspective 
is necessary. The cello is one of the 
recently developed instru 
When a large part of the 
violin literature was 


more 
ments 


piano and 


being written, the cello was still in 
the process of being developed. In 
fact, most of the pre-classical com- 
positions played on the cello today 
are but transcriptions from the viola 
da gamba, its predecessor, which was 
smaller, had more strings and was 
tuned differently. 

Examine the cellos built by fa- 
mous instrument-makers like Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius or Amati, and 
you will find wide variations in size, 
tonal quality and volume of sound. 
This last fact, incidentally, explains 
the scarcity of instruments suitable 
for concertizing. They are either too 
small to produce the amount of 
sound we now require or so large 
that they demand extensions which 
very few hands can encompass. 

The first cellists made their ap- 
pearance in France and Italy, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
Names like Duport, Lanzetti and 
Berteau come to mind. 
Mozart 

the cello 
thoven used it only in 
and in the Triple Concerto. Slowly, 
however, the French and _ Italian 
schools raised the level of playing. 
Luigi Boccherini, himself a cellist, 
helped the cause significantly by 
writing numerous sonatas and con- 


never wrote 


and Bee- 


Remember, 


solo works for 


his sonatas 


(Continued on page 83) 
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FROM A PROCLAMATION 


by the President of the United States 


“The years 1961-1965 will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
American Civil War...1 especially urge our Nation’s schools and 
colleges...to plan and carry out their own appropriate centennial 
observances during the years 1961-1965; all to the end of enriching our 
knowledge and appreciation of this momentous chapter in our 
Nation’s history and of making this memorable period truly 


a centennial for all Americans.” 
December 6, 1960 


“, 


Aaa ‘ 
PY RA WANS SS 
fv Pa 


of the 


NORTH a SOUTH 


for Mixed Chorus, Narrator, and Band 


Text by 
PAUL M. ANGLE & EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


Music by 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


FOR YOUR CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 
AMP proudly presents a major work for high. school and college production 


Here is what two famous historians, eminent Civil War authorities and 
Pulitzer Prize winners, say about “A Ballad of the North and South”: 
“A spirited and original 


“Most of the Civil War story, God knows, comes in the grimmest kind 
piece of work, which will 


of prose; but for a true understanding of the whole, both music and 
verse are needed, and the blend which is provided here strikes me as 
exceptionally moving and persuasive. The business has to be felt, 
because its final appeal is, after all, emotional. This does it.” 


—BRUCE CATTON —ALLAN NEVINS 


give pleasure to everyone 
interested in the commem- 
oration of the Civil War.” 


Vocal scores available on approval. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
1 WEST 47TH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Education Through Music 


\ USIC education—what does it 
4 mean? To some it 

with 
values. To 


means 
glorious experiences, ’ stress 
upon its recreational 
these, the music period is a time of 
fun, where one finds relief from the 
tensions brought on by the daily 
To others it means learning 


with emphasis upon 


grind. 
about music, 
theoretical or technical as- 
pects of the subject. Still others 
think of it as a period of learning 


music through participation. Theit 


historic, 


concept of music education is defi- 
keeping with Webster’s 
definition of a musician: “one 
skilled in 


poser or a professional] performer.” 


nitely in 


music, especially a com- 

Although music has unquestioned 
values in these various areas, it also 
has learning values far beyond its 
own. broad When music in 
the elementary grades, high school 


SC ope. 


or college is treated as am isolated 
subject, it sometimes comes unde 
critical scrutiny during financial on 
other crises and its program may be 
curtailed. At times, the des- 
perate musician frantically searches 


such 


for something to justify the exist- 
program. If he can't 
merits—al- 


ence of his 
justify it on his own 
though he could certainly find much 
justification there—he may try to 
drape his subject in the mantle of 
the seven cardinal principles of edu- 

health 
fundamental 


cation (physical and men 
tal), skills, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizen 
ship, worthy use of leisure time and 
ethical character. Even though musi 


Raymond Flliott 
Texas Tee 
Lubbock. He has written 


luding 


is an associate professor 
»f music at hnological College in 
numerous wide Is 

Fundamentals 
“Learning Mu- 
Music” (Merrill) 
Music Educ 


{/lyn and Bacon) 


used publications, inc 
of Music” (Prentice-Hall), 
sic Merrill), 


contribute r to 


! 
Teaching 
and is a ation 


im Action 


40 


RAYMOND ELLIOTT 


may be justified to a degree in each 
of these principles, some music edu- 
cators question whether this is suffi- 
cient. A far more secure position for 
the musician and his area of spe- 
cialization is taken when he shows 
that music has played a vital and 
fundamental part in human develop- 
ment, beginning with man’s first ef- 
forts to imitate through his voice o1 
crude instruments the music he 
heard in the natural world around 
him, and woven through the ages 
into the human fabric of man’s sub- 
sequent development. 

The prevailing lack of stress upon 
the relation of music to other areas 
of learning may wel! be considered 
a disabling and handicapping blind 
spot in our presentation and justifi- 
cation of music. This neglect may be 
due to a lack of general education 
on the part of the musician, or to 
an almost total lack of musical 
knowledge on the part of the gen- 
eral educator. Although the weak- 
ness is deplorable in either case, mu- 
sic educators es pec ially need to know 
the relationship of music to man’s 


endeavors throughout the centuries. 

There are those who contend that 
music is sufficient unto itself, that it 
can stand on its own merits. But the 
musician cannot isolate his subject 
from the thought and feeling of a 
people at a particular time or place 
in history. He cannot adequately 
interpret or intelligently listen to 
music without becoming involved in 
the musical style of the period and, 
through it, in the characteristic 
thought, feeling and modes of ex- 
pression of the time. How can one 
divorce a Negro spiritual from slav- 
ery, an Indian chant or dance from 
the everyday life of the American 
Indian, or a folk song from the com- 
mon man and his feelings? Can one 
sing the Old Hundredth, Little Mo- 
hee, We Gather Together, Chester, 
Yankee Doodle, The Star-Spangled 
Banner, The Marseillaise or the Erie 
Canal without a consideration of 
their place in history? How can one 
sing the songs of Schubert without 
an eventual awareness of the im- 
portant poets from whose works the 
texts were drawn—among them Goe- 
the and Schiller—and the place of 
these men in literary history? 

In fact, can one ever consider a 
song as an end in itself? Is it not 
rather a means to an end—the under- 
standing of a people at a particular 
time and place in history? How can 
one perform a minuet without a 
consideration of its original French 
royal stateliness and its subsequent 
formal treatment by Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven? How can one ade 
quately interpret Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony without a consciousness 
of Napoleon and his exploits? How 
can one perform the Peer Gynt Suite 
without associating it with Norway 
and Henrik Ibsen? 

[he point is this: music has for 


(Continued on page 79) 
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says Ed Sullivan 
S®e@6 


DICK CONTINO 


AND HIS ACCORDION 


le 
It always happens: Dick Contino steps into the — 
, » 
spotlight—anywhere from Hollywood to Manhattan to lng ' 
Moscow—and his music stops the show! } _ 
Nobody but nobody in show business makes music on the aan |. 
accordion like Dick Contino. His talented fingers strike a - 
chord, an infectious smile lights his face, and exciting, thrilling ; (ak 
sound pours forth... he’s a whole show by himself. te 
Said Ed Sullivan about his recent trip to Moscow, “‘All ian 
during our State Department sponsored Russian tour ‘ , 
Dick Contino brought them to their feet yelling for more.” a 7 ; 
Dick is a regular at Las Vegas, a recording artist 
with Mercury, and continuously in demand for 
radio and TV dates. 
Naturally it takes a superb instrument 
to answer Dick Contino’s exacting 
demands... and naturally, his 


instrument is Dallap e 


foremost professional accordion 


‘tc 
age, - : Y 


ee jne 


ed 


— 4 

aa My ae | 
[ ; ‘ i 
d ’ 4, : 


gs. 
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AIDA LOVELI 


JHILOSOPHY, according to the 


dictionary, is the “Love of wis 


dom”, but it is not the passive love 
that delights our wsthetic senses and 
drugs us into a state wherein we los¢ 
the 


along on 


reality of 
the 
semi-wak 


conscious touch with 


life, and are wafted 


brink of semi-dreaming, 


Philosophy in its true sense 1s 


ing 


reality—it is the practical wisdom ol 
1 


higher learning; it is the only com 


bination of the two opposites Sci 


nce and art—for it involves directly 


t] the art of living. 


and 
Morals are 


relation to 


1 science 
the conduct of human 
anothe 


beings in one 


with reference to right and wrong. 
\llied to philosophy, they become 
the 


principles of human conduct. Both 


the science of duty based on 


ire high-sounding words, conjuring 


up in one’s mind centuries of in 


volved mental processes; obscure 


rround where only thre rare and 
intellect 
eternal 
thought to bring forth the priceless 


them for all 


privileged men of great 


dug deep into the soil of 


gems, and crystallized 
time in words and prophecies of 
wisdom 


But 
simplicity, and the great truths man 


the essence of all greatness is 


ifested in philosophy and morals 


can all be gathered together and 
compressed into one simple expres 


sion which is the keyword to the 


President of the 
Te fi hers 


*? lod 
attended 


ovell is Past 
1 
Society of Mu 


lida 
South African 


th offices in Johannesburg. She 
the most recent biennial convention of the 


Music Educators National 
{tlantic City and tl 


Conference in 
nen oured his country 
aes 2 4 prese ntative of her 

inspiring article 


iddress 
e Sout {fricar 


organization 
consists of 


mposium 


greatest means of happiness for all 
human beings—the art ol living. 

Pythagoras has said, “Philosophy 
I humbly add 
that “Musi 
is the highest philosophy”. Thus do 
that music, if 
fullness of its 


is the highest music’. 
to this my conviction 
theory 
the 
real meaning, if envisaged from all 
with all] its at- 
tributes, if accepted wholly with its 
and 
the 
full responsibility due to it, becomes, 


1 evolve my 


absorbed in all 


its facets, if vested 


spiritual, mental, emotional 


esthetic significance and with 


verily, the way to the highest art of 
living 


A Daily Affair 


Philosophy is not for the privi 
leged minority. It is far too great a 
part of our daily lives to leave any 
the 
brushing of its wings, or to leave onc 
call ol 


wisdom, its noble message of hope 


being untouched by constant 


unmoved by its reiterant 
and courage. 

Within our period of existence on 
this earth and in this cycle, one finds 
each his own niche and way of life. 
manual labor,—the 
the felling of 
machinery-maint« 


some turn to 


breaking of stones, 
trees, carpentry, 
nance, building and so on; others 
make their 


merce, 


lives in the field of com 


using their wits for transac- 


tions of buying and selling; some 


there are who turn to the protessions 


medicine, law, geology, the sci- 


ences, chemistry, engineering; and 


the 
the “backroom bovs”, 


again there are many who are 
doing research 
for germ-destruction, for beauty 
products, for transport, for the vile- 
ness and horror of war-weapons, for 


clothing requisites, etc. There are 


and where a third rails 


the intellectuals—the historians, the 
philosophers and the teachers and 
professors who live by the efforts and 
fruits of their brains, and who shape 
the 


generation. 


future minds of each growing 
And. still follow 


histrionic art, 


others 
the arts the plastic 
arts, a literary career, painting, the 
ballet, and the highest of all arts 

music 


How How 


tant the points of contact between 


wide is the range! (lis 


the cosmetician and the lawyer, the 
and the 
the 
Each 


enmeshed by 


labore? philosopher, and 


between mechanic and the mu 


sician! lives in his own way, 


his own habits, form 


ulated by circumstance and desire 

and each way of living is alien to 
his neighbor’s. And yet, philosophy 
and morals weave a common pattern 
lives of all of us, and 


into the 


though our eyes may be turnet in 
opposite directions, where “one sees 
stars and the other sees mud,” where 
one hears the nerve-racking crack of 
hears only 


thunder, while the othe? 


the rhythm and music of the rain; 


at the yoke 


of duty pressing heavily on his bent 


shoulders, while  anothe steals 


hours, unaware of night and_ the 


need ol sleep, in the JOY of a labor 
fulfilled, still do the 


wisdom and of good and evil apply 


to be laws of 


to and concern all of us similarly 


(Continued on page 88) 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
Price 25c Each 


Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) 


Beyond The Blue Horizon 

Bible Tells Me So 

Blue Hawaii 

Heart And Soul 

Lonesome Road 

Lover 

Moonlight And Shadows 

Nearness Of You 

Only A Rose 

Silver Bells 

Some Day 

Song Of The Vagabonds 

Stella By Starlight 

Thanks For The Memory 

That Old Black Magic 

Twilight On The Trail 

While Hearts Are Singing 

With The Wind And The Rain 
In Your Hair 


Female Trios (S.S.A.) 


Beyond The Blue Horizon 
Bible Tells Me So 

Blue Hawaii 

Heart And Soul 

Lonesome Road 

Lover (30c) 

Moon Love 

Nearness Of You 

Only A Rose 

Silver Bells 

Some Day 

Stella By Starlight 

Thanks For The Memory 
That Old Black Magic 
Twilight On The Trail 
Vagabond King Selection (40c) 
With The Wind And The Rain 


In Your Hair 
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Female Duet (S.A.) 


Beyond The Blue Horizon 
Blue Hawaii 

Only \ Rose 

Silver Bells 


Stella By Starlight 


Female Quartettes (§.S.A.A.) 


Beyond The Blue Horizon 
Blue Hawaii 

Lonesome Road 

Moon Love 

Only A Rose 

Thanks For The Memory 


While Hearts Are Singing 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Mixed Quartettes (S.A.T.B.) 


Beyond The Blue Horizon 
Bible Tells Me So 

Blue Hawaii 

Heart And Soul 

Lonesome Road 

Lover (30c) 

Moon Love 

Nearness Of You 

Only A Rose 

Silver Bells 

Some Day 

Song Of The Vagabonds 
Stella By Starlight 

Thanks For The Memory 
That Old Black Magic 
Twilight On The Trail 
Vagabond King Selection (40c) 
With The Wind And The Rain 


In Your Hair 


Mixed Trio (S.A.B.) 


Silver Bells 
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MODERN SYMPHONIC 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR BAND 


Arranged by Meyer Kupferman 


BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 
By Richard Whiting- 
W. Franke Harling 


THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 
By Harold Arlen 

for Each Compositier 
Standard Band $6.00 
Symphonic Band 8.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts, Each 0 


STELLA BY STARLIGHT 
By Victor Young 
Prices 
Standard Band 
Symphonic Band 


Score 


Each 


Prices 


Conductor's 
Extra Parts 


CONCERT BAND 


MARCHE DEBONAIRE 
MARCHE MODERNE 
By A. L. Phillips 

Prices for Each 


Full Band 
Conductor's 
Extra Parts, Each 10 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 
By Rudolph Frimi 
Prices 


$5.00 
Score 1.00 


S500 


Full Band 
Extra Parts, Each 50 


MODERN ORCHESTRA 


NAVAJO NOCTURNE 
Arranged by Joe Reismar 
Pric es 
Full Orchestra $4.50 
Concert Orchestra 6.00 
Piano Conductor 1.00 
Extra Parts, Each 0 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 
By Rudolph Friml 
Prices 
Small Orchestra 
Concert Orchestra 
Piano Conductor 
Extra Parts, Fact 
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Walt Whitman’s Modern M 


CHARLENE M. ROTCHFORD 


Was very 


W ALT WHITMAN 
‘ much like 


He rhythmically recorded the 


our modern com 


posers 
history of his period and did not 
depend on an established pattern to 
express what he wanted to say. 
Leaves of Grass, Whitman's vol 
ume of verse, is best appreciated and 
read aloud 


understood when it is 


Just as music is not merely set to a 


score, the beauty of these verses is 
unfolded through a listening experi 


The 


range 


ence poet was well aware ol 


the and limitations of the 


human musical instru 
When he said a thing beauti 
liked to follow it with 


raucous sounds, just as 


voice as a 
ment 
fully, he 
the modern 
composel ivoids prettiness by dis 
sonance 

Whitman's harmoniously dissonant 
phrasing intrigued Charles Tomlin 
Griffes 
the vocal interpretation of Salut au 
Monde, 


Leai es 


son He experimented with 


one of the verses in the 
Each line was intoned by the 
chorus without using an exact pitch, 
the 
listener 


chaotic, for 
the 


but result was not 
the 


rhythmic definiteness of the compo 


was also aware ol 
sition. 

The drama of the Leaves verses is 
accentuated when they are reinforced 
by melody. William Schuman, Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Frederick Deli 
have suc 
that Whitman's 


the modern mu 


us and other composers 


cessfully proved 
stvle is suitable for 
sical repertoire. Two techniques in 
the poet’s balanced verse are espe 
cially purposeful 

Longer lines are broken into small 
er units. The caesurae on 
natural breaks and provid 
of balance. Shifting the balance oc 


curs when there is a variation in the 


pauses are 


a point 


frequency of the caesura or comma 
Chis enables the composel to allow 


a4 


for natural rests 


The 


blank verse gives the composer mort 


variation in the caesura ol 


liberty than if he were to use a 
rhyming scheme where the lines fol- 
low a definite pattern. 

identical 
These key 
and 


Whitman also 
words in separate lines. 
the same 
definite 


( omp« SCI 


repeats 


stress 
rhythm 
keep 


words recelve 


always establish a 


to which poet and 
returning 

The poet did not deliberately pro 
balanced verse for choral 
Like our modern composers, 
he believed that role to 
interpret a phase of life. Whitman 
was convinced that the not 
the classes, needed poetry. Families 
were familiar with Biblical passages 
Its rhythm familiar to them. 
They could appreciate Whitman's 
verse, which was written in a similar 
meter. Our modern composers who 
have sought inspiration in the Bible 
find that Whitman's Biblical rhythms 


are useful 


vide a 
work 
it was his 


masses, 


was 


New Music Needed 


Whitman’s verses reflect his ob 
stinate desire for 
changing world. He often used tro 
chaic rhythm when English is pre 
dominantly iambic. Like the modern 
felt that his work 


from conventional 


a new music for a 


composer, he 
should be free 
forms and rhythms. 

Che poet was intensely interested 
Disturbed by the apparent 
composers, he 


in music. 
ipathy of American 
warned them in his prophetic verse, 
Pioneers, which Schuman set to mu 
sic for an eight-part a cappella chorus. 

Minstrels latent on the prairies! 

(Shrouded bards of other lands, 


may done 


you rest, you have 


your work,) 


Soon I hear you come warbling, 
soon you rise and tramp amid 
us, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

These words are a true picture of 
the American composer. Until the 
close of World War I, we depended 
too much on Europe to provide cul 
ture for us. Now, as John Tasker 
Howard states, “Our composers are 

that is mere 

European music, but 


writing music not a 
reflection of 
that actually springs from the cities 
factories and countryside of 
(Modern Music). 


Whitman was a man whose ideas 


and 
America” 


were too premature for his genera- 
tion. American composers of his day 
did not look to him for inspiration. 
Why is it that at time British 


composers were more attracted to the 


one 


philosophy expressed in Leaves of 
Grass? 
¥ . ' 
When the Leaves was first written, ' 
British revolting 


against economic conditions. These 


intellectuals were 


were people who could understand 
Whitman’s feelings about the com 
America considered him 


mon man. 


a radical. England could refer to 


his outspokenness as “Westernism.” 
Because America could not accept 


(Continued on page 82) 
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WAR 
TIA CIEDES 


WORKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
ALL NEW SESSIONS FOR ’61 


All-At-Home SCHEDULE 
One Band Instrumental 

Workshop (two week) June 25-July 7 
One Youth Choral Workshop July 2-7 
Two Basic Choral Workshops July 9-14 


July 23-28 
Two Advanced Choral 
Workshops July 16-21 
July 30-Aug. 4 
One Sacred Music Workshop Aug, 6-11 
One Elementary Music 
Education Workshop Aug. 13-18 


NEW—emphasis on how to teach others 
basic Waring concepts. 

NEW—exciting Music Reading course 

NEW—library for listening, reading, writ- 
ing and studying 

NEW—world famous Pennsylvanians on 
hand as coaches, counselors 
instructors 

NEW—system of elective periods each 
day. 

NEW—Conducting and analytical Score 
Reading course 

NEW—Sacred Music Workshop session 
emphasizes entire Church Choir 
program 

NEW—Symphonic and Dance Band Work- 


Since its inception in 1947, The Fre 
Waring Music Workshop has provide 
the Unique meeting ground for tl 
Professional Educator and Professiona 
Musician, and has pioneered in develo; 
ing and presenting for educational 
rehearsal and instructional techniqu 
based on its accumulated professiona 
experience in concerts, films, recording 
radio and television 


[his is the summer activity which 
tinues to attract directors and musician 
trom every state and possession of tl 
United States 


The 1961 Faculty, headed by Fred War 
ng, will include Dr. Lara Hoggard 
America’ Master Teacher ~ Artist’ 
Former Dean of the Warine Workshop 
Mr. Frank A. Piersol, Director of Band 
lowa State University; Professor Glady 
Tipton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity and many other f prof 
tonal musicians and educators. Al 
f the Pennsylvanian 


AMOK 


Ten Ennis Davis Working Scholarship 
for College-age instrumental and/or Vo 
al Musicians will be again granted at the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop For Ap 


plication and Details—write: Registrar 


eoeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Mrs. Carolyn T. Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap 2, Pennsylvania 


Please send free brochure on the all NEW 1961 Fred Waring Music 


Dy) Wyn y Ay rh 7 DTN” 
ORED WARING 


4 


MUSIC WORKSHOP 


and Brochure 


For complete informatior 
on the all NEW sessions 


coupon. 


MARCH, 1961 


for 


1961, 


send 





Workshop Sessions 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 





- SHE late Herbert Lincoln 
Clarke was the best known co1 
For nearly 


net virtuoso of all time. 


two decades he was heard by mil 


music-lovers while he was 
soloist John Philip Sousa’s 
Band Woburn, Mass., on 


Septembe1 12. 1867, he 


lions ol 
with 
sorn at 
was the son 
ol a noted church organist, William 
H ( larke 
Ernest H. 
fame as professional musicians. 
When Herbert was fourteen years 
father took his 
Indianapolis, where he had secured 
that city’s 


Iwo of his brothers, 


and Edwin G., also won 


old, his family to 


a new position at one ol 
largest churches. Here the boy heard 
Walter 

Only 


Rogers already was a 


the famous B. Rogers for 


the first time two years older 
Clarke, 
brilliant cornet 
heimer’s Band. His playing inspired 
harde 


than 


soloist with Blessen 


the newcomet to practice 
than eve 

It was long before the eldet 
Clarke received another promotion 
as Organist, this time up in Toronto, 
Canada. Here Herbert joined Queen 
Rifle Band 


twelve players, 
arke sat on. the 


not 


Victoria’s Regiment 


There were cornet 


and young ( last 


chair. The regiment’s fame has been 
perpetuated in Sousa’s rousing Rifle 
Mare h 


Regiment 


In February, 1892, at twenty-foun 


vears of age, he resigned and came 
to New York City seeking a position 
with “Pat” Gilmore’s renowned 22nd 


His 


trombons 


Regiment Band older brothe 


Ernest, Gilmore's soloist, 
had joined the band in 1887 
Gilmore was then planning to re 
tire from public life with a band of 
one hundred pieces on his Farewell 
Four, culminating in a trip around 
1894. He 
of a capable cornet soloist to assist 


Albert Bode 


man who 


the world in was in search 


the veteran and here 


wus @ young was most 


46 


NOLBERT H. QuAYLI 


anxious to secure that very position. list in the U 


Clarke played selections 
called for by the He 
was nearly exhausted when Gilmore 
suddenly asked him to play the aria 
from Robert the Devil, an opera by 
This is an exceedingly 
voice ol 


many 
bandmaster. 


Meyerbeer. 
difficult number, for eithe 
instrument, but the newcomer man- 
aged to play it through without a 
break. 


\  cornetist 
wanted proof of Clarke’s stamina. 
\t the finish of the aria, he patted 
his visitor on the back and 
‘At last I have found a great 
who has both skill 
Later “Bert” told 
I felt busted.” 


himself, Gilmore 


said: 
cor- 
and en 
Ernest 


necist 
durance.” 
“Believe me, 


Joins Sousa 


Gilmore's tragic death at St. Louis 
on September 24th cancelled all fur 
ther plans for the final tour. On Sep 
tember 26th Sousa’s new band made 
its début at Plainfield, New Jersey. A 
few weeks later about nineteen 
members of Gilmore’s Band joined 
the Sousa Band, including cornetist 
Clarke \nother 


twenty-two-year-old 


newcomer was 
Arthur 


the 


Pryor, 


soon to be hailed as greatest 


trombone virtuoso in the world 


In 1902 Clarke quit Sousa to en 














S. Navy as a musician. 
the 


Prairie fon 


He served with band of the 
ws, 
1904 he 


time to play 


two years. In 
rejoined Sousa’s Band in 
a long engagement at 
the Saint Louis Exposition. There 


after he Sousa’s assistant con 


ductor and principal soloist for the 


Was 


next thirteen seasons. 

In i908, after years of public ac 
claim as a Clarke 
commenced to practice an originally 


cornet virtuoso, 


devised method of embouchure 
drills designed to enlarge his com 
pass and render his “lip” far more 
flexible by 
the tension due to the mouthpiece 
The legitimate 
is two and one-half octaves. 

Clarke 


have 


i scientific regulation of 
of his instrument. 
range 

Many 


wrote: 


years afterwards 


“Very 
been able to play six full octaves. | 


few cornetists 


myself have done so in order to 
prove that it is possible.’’ Other nota 
ble players were Ernest A. Coutu 
rier, William Paris Chambers, Jules 
\rban, Jules Levy, John Hazel, Bo 
but in all-round 
bandsman, in 


symphony 


humir Kryl, etc., 


ability as a_ soloist, 
both 


trumpeter, Clarke remains without 


opera and as a 
an equal, in my opinion, 


The 
1910 at 


first met Clarke in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. We 


writel 


became good friends at once—a 
friendship that lasted until Clarke's 
death 

What good fortune, what a priv 
heard this artist in his 


attei 


ilege to have 
prime! Day after 
week, month after month, wheneve 
Clarke 


and 


day, week 


Sousa’s Band was on tour, 


stood up twice daily, matinee 
evening, to perform his own solo 
compositions with ease, finishing on 
E flat, F, or G, above high C. On one 
occasion, at a Sunday concert in the 


old New York Hippodrome, he went 


(Continued on page 93) 
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witha KAY 


YOu start 
them off 
with 

the best... 


on basses and cellos that make learning 
fun ...and teaching easier! Each Kay 
is specially aligned to make it easy to 
finger and bow... . specifically sized 
for comfortable playing by all 
students—elementary, high school 
and college. Every Kay boasts 
laminated construction for 
trouble-free use .. . careful 
craftsmanship for full, rich tone 

. and a complete guarantee of 
full satisfaction! To find out more 
about Kay school-sized basses and 


cellos, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 1640 WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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BUILLT BY 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS +: ORGANS 


Theodore Lettvin 


Gold and Fizdale 
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LAAN 
ALDWIN 


at the request of the Great names tn muste 
4 &o 


a today and tomorrow! 


Brilliant new stars of the concert stage as well as established artists whose names are familiar 
to music lovers throughout the world have chosen the Baldwin as their exclusive 

instrument for concert appearances. This is a convincing tribute to the responsiveness of the 
Jaldwin action and the purity of the Baldwin tone—as judged by musicians of peerless 

taste and sensitivity. The same qualities that commend the Baldwin to these discriminating 
artists can be at your fingertips. Play a Baldwin at your Baldwin dealer’s soon. 


Built by Baldwin: Baldwin, Acrosonic, Hamilton and Howard Pianos + Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs 


Hilde Somer Benno Moiseiwitsch Aldo Ciccolini 
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The University 


Auditorium 


Tom 8 


dim The 
gentleman 
middle of 


and 


§ Soe hous 
spotlight 

standing 
+} 


covers a 


smack in the 


ie stage. He is wearing a red 


white striped blazer, blue serge bell 
bottom trousers and has a straw hat 
in hand. He proudly announces that 


} 


ou, out in th about 


T hé 


going to set 


province S, are 


to see the musical comedy, 


o”* Friend 


ind you are 


exactly as it was performed in 


London and New York. He then 


yids adieu and goes behind the cu 


un he crowd applauds, excited] 


inticipating the performance; th 


wnpanving smash 


i Cymbals trumpet 


and 


plavers stand ro! then SOLOS 
their horns, emit 
Meanwhile th 


ives the 


plac lerbies ove} 


vah-wah effect 


roducing a 


spotlight Con 


ind turns to the old-time 


His te Mi po Increases 


} 


ind now furiously 


on 
Ti | rit | 
sta til ) rv 
t l I i laree 


midwestern university, or a nearby 


chances ire that have 


Apert need 


sident you 


many wondrous occa 


sions in that university auditorium, 


tn important musical focal] point for 


the nation. It 


might have been thi 


famous violinist Stern, that 


Mi tropolitan Opera 


Isaac 


you saw, or th 


STEUER 


presenting Der Rosenkavalier with 


the lIden-throated mezzo soprano 


gO 
Seiuagn>: te At nat 
Minister of 
Doctor of 
that 


with Sylvia Sidney in 


R ise have been 


the Prime England ré 


ceiving a Laws honorar\ 
You laughed 
{untre Vame 
vou cried at the performance of The 
Dia of Frank. You sat in 


wonder as listened to the int 


degree in theatre 


Inne 
you 
of Beethoven, as performed by Wil 
and the Pittsburgh 


liam Steinberg 


Symphony Orchestra 
These are all 
Each is unique in som¢ 


great moments ot 
the theatre. 


way. Yet 


Indiana { 


all mav occur often in th 


niversity Auditorium, a 


proud, elegant structure of Indiana 


limestone. In any other situation 


iwav from the Broadway boards the 


theatre might be considered a dying 


Mn 


Center of Culture 


and certainly not 
\udito 


a going con 


Not at 


i the 


Indiana, 
Indiana University 


This 


cern; it is primarily 


rium! theatre is 


important as 
even region-w ick 


t State wide and 


center of culture,—to some, a wav 


of life, 


knowledge and acquiring a taste for 


to others, a means of seeking 


the arts. Still more come to find en 


tertainment and pleasure 

Each of these great performances 
is looked upon almost casually with 
university. They are 


in the appreci 


ated to the extent that they are con 


sidered a mecessary means of ex 


student's education 


faculty 


panding — the 


The 


as well 


student and member, 
as the resident from as fat 
100 miles, that he 
has at his fingertips every facet of 


true of 


iway as knows 


This is 
and the surrounding 


theatre at its best. 


only I.U 


region 


not 


but of most of the major 


mid-western universities 


How 


thri ima 


possible that theatre 


i 
college atmosphere, and, 
is considered a dying cul 


Whereas 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati 


ironically, 


ture In oul biggel citiese 


Lousy ille 


just to mention a tew of oun large. 


innot afford to draw impor 


CITIES 


tant dramatic and musical celebri 


ties, these artists find tremendous 


nmhancta SUCCESS mn 


college cam 
the Met, 
| of 400, stops regu 


puses. For instance, with 


tS Vast personne 


I 


larly each year for two nights at 


I.U. in small Bloomington, Indiana 
What is it 
the se 


ind prospers ibout a 


university that draws celebri 


Lies 


The answer is easy. Bloomington, 
g 


for instance, with its 31,000 popula 


tion, could certainly not draw 


re 
stage 


personalities alone. But as the hom«e 


of a large and important university, 


it is a natural center of culture. 


Students and faculty members : dé 


theatre arts and entertain 


And 


vent! J 


i and 


ment they turn out in droves 


for an o them, it is a direct 


line to the aura and brilliance of 


metropolitan life, which can other- 
wise be found only in Chicago, the 


closest large metropolitan city—250 


But 
means of 


miles away to them, theatre is 


more; it is a education 
that no book, professor, film or rec- 
ord can convey; the theatre is actual 
how- 


In- 


alive! It is 
I.U. residents. 


deed, visitors come regularly 


contact. It is not, 


ever, limited to 
from 
distances of 100 miles and more to 
I.U. Auditorium 
ances. Buses filled with theatre-goers 


and Indian- 


attend perform- 


come from Louisville 
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apolis especially to see these impor- 


tant events many times each season. 


And, when all these excited thea- 
tre-goers unite for a performance at 
the auditorium, they find that it Is 
a huge (3,788 seats), mystic palace 
with many faces. Each performance 
gives it another appearance. It may 


hall fon 


starring Louis Armstrong; or it may 


be a music a pop concert 


be a stately concert hall for a Euro- 


pean orchestra. It may be an opera 
house for the Met or the LU. Opera 
Again, it might be a 
a Shakespeat 


one 


\ssociation. 
theatre for 

Yet 
thing in common: there is an excite- 
theatre 


dramatic 


ean group all faces share 


ment and a fervor of the 
that thrills one instantly upon entet 
ing the great portals of the audito 
rium. 

The excitement of a performance, 
however, is present on both sides of 
the curtain. It is not limited to the 
audience. When a touring company 
or an individual artist comes to the 
feel like a 


have an 


campus, he is made to 
king. The President 


“open house”; or members of a cast 


may 


may be invited to dinner at several 


fraternities or sororities. In some 
cases, parties are thrown by the dor- 
mitories for touring companies. 
The cast of L'il Abnen presented 
the 1L.U. Auditorium 


According to arrangements 


the show at 
last fall 
made several weeks before the show 
came here, an auction 
on campus with proceeds to go to 
Community Chest; 
among things, a dinner date 
with Daisy Mae auctioned off 
to a boy and a date with L’il Abner 
was auctioned off to a Bids 


ran high and the unusual auction 


Was sel up 


the Campus 
othe 


Was 


( o-ed. 


brought in a 
the smash hit, 
the Chest drive! 


lot of publicity fon 
as well as money for 


Several years ago Victor Borge, on 
tour, performed at the I.U. Audito 
rium in his one-man show. A mem 
the 30 fraternities 

and invited him 
coffee. Before 
the ‘“Kaffee- 
into a_ full-scale 

Even 
from a 


one ol 
Mr. 
over to the house for 
Mr. Borge knew it, 
klatsch” turned 
house ol 
though he had 
travel and 
the true showman obliged his 
inti 


ber of 


knew Borge 


open admirers! 


been wear) 
day’s a tiring perform 
ance, 
with a second, more 


The 


admirers 


mate concert. second one was 


just for fun! 


Parties for the Met 


Probably the climax of all after- 
theatre parties takes place after the 
first performance of the Met's two- 
day stay on campus. An all-campus 
open house is thrown for the cast 
in the biggest dorm; students first 
entertain the singers with 
songs, skits, quips and refreshments. 
The opera stars then let down thei 
long hair and show that they, too, 
their They entertain the 


students. The performances on both 


opera 


have fun. 
sides usually prove to be hilarious! 
Ihe party, called “After the Opera 
\ntics,” has become an annual tradi 
tion and will continue as long as 
the Met comes to town. Singers and 
students alike get together and have 
fun singing, dancing and meeting 
each other until the wee hours. But 
the festivities last the two full days. 

Here is a live theatre, constantly 
filled with these many festive occa- 
sions. It is a unique theatre, with 


Indiana University Auditorium 
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a heritage as old as Shakespeare and 
the that 
\ necessary part of the cul 


as fresh as blood 


fills it. 
ture of the generation now entering 
college, it belies the opinion that 


young 


theatre is on the way out, and so Is 
the culture that surrounds the thea- 
tre. It lives 
performance. It fills a real need in 
the lives of the students 


and grows with each 


Besides the cavernous auditorium 
which is used primarily for protes 
sional theatre, there are two othe 
active theatres on the I.U. campus 
One is used as a workshop for the 
Schoo] of Music, 
proximately eight operas during the 
with 


Lhe 


on campus Is the 


which gives ap 


school year, varied casts for 
theatre active 
University Thea 
the School ol 


Plays given in 


each opera othe 


ture, which is used by 
Speech and Theatre 
this theatre are all performed and 
produced by students 

years the audito 


Until four 


rlum presented a 


ago 
single series ol 


musical and dramatic events each 


year. Trouble was, before the schoo! 
year had begun, the complete series 
had been sold out. Woe to the stu 
dent ticket 
for a single performance! None was 


Certainly, a 


who wanted to buy a 


available. sold-out sea 
meant a 
success for the I.U. theatre, but the 
primary goal was not accomplished 
any 


son tremendous financial 


to make theatre available to 
one who wanted to go 

fo make this principle work, it 
the management 


to add a 


was necessary for 
of the auditorium 
Thus, 


Series of 


$e ond 
ago, a 
events Was 
Auditorium 


Prices 


series. two seasons 
Celebrity 
added to the popula 
series of eight events. 
maintained from 75 
a seat for the tickets. With the 
added attractions it was possible for 
all students, as well as faculty mem 
from 


foul 


were 
$3.50 
foul 


cents to 


bers and out-of-town visitors 
Louisville and Indianapolis, to get 
tickets either for the entire year or 
for a single event before that per 
formance. The amazing thing is 
that both series are doing tremend 
ously well! 

But the auditorium does not limit 
Besides, 


Broadway 


itself to series alone! 
there is the Met, 
shows on tour, speakers such as Si 
Cedric Hardwicke, celebrated wits 
like Bennett Cerf and Ogden Nash, 


and resident artists and lecturers 


two 
several 


(Continued on page 85) 




















W, are Happy fo Repeat this Aiaenailisa 
MR. WILLIAM POLISI 


Mr. Polisi, for many years, has been a solo Bassoonist with the most outstanding symphony 
orchestras in the world, among them The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, 
New York Philharmonic, and The Metropolitan Opera, as well as taking an active part in 
recordings, television and motion pictures. Also, he has taught in the most prominent schools and 


colleges in America. 
pane now Presenting 
tf 


THE POLIS! BASSOON 


Mr. Polisi has devoted a good part of his musical life to the improvement and stabilization of 
the bassoon, which will be a great help to today’s Bassoonists. 


The bassoonist can now play with the utmost relaxation and devote his 
time to the playing itself rather than the continuous adjustments that 
were so time consuming. 


Special care has been given as to the type and processing of the wood. 
The correct placement and size of tone holes, also the exact opening 
of the keys has given this instrument the most perfect intonation 
obtainable. Much thought has been given to the design and construction 
of this fine bocal. 


The combination of these improvements has given this instrument a 
beautiful quality of sound. It has an even scale and responds perfectly in 
all registers. Many coats of hand applied varnish are used to give the 
finest quality of finish. 


PLEASE NOTE: Highest quality of workmanship in key construction, including pads, plus the 
finest German triple plated silver. Available in ivory or metal ring, black or red varnish finish. 


The Polisi Bassoon can be played professionally and immediaiely without adjustments. 


All of these innovations have removed the bassoon from the old 
condition requiring the adjustments so often necessary in the past. 





ARDSLEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
117 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


For information write Ardsley or contact your local dealers 
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POLIS] BASSOON 


THE LONG JOINT 
IS Ve” LONGER 
THAN ON FORMER 
INSTRUMENTS 


ALL TRIPLE PLATED SILVER 
FINEST SILVER CROOK 
A ee 


a, as 
m: TUNING CROOK SLIDE 
HIGH- D -KEY 


JOINT LOCK 


HIGH E KEY 


FQ ve HOLE S—TUBES FOR SALIVA ROLLER 
CONTRAPTION! ji 


D-E TRILL KEY oe DD- ED TRILL KEY —_» 
C -CONTRAPTION~ get— ROLLERS 


| Ei crook cock 


ROLLER ] HAND REST 


. —F f ROLLER 
TUBES FOR SALIVA Nee y * BRO 


O ~~ ab-Bb TRI KEY 
ROLLERS 


~*HOLE FOR STRAP 
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LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN 


EADERSHIP in music education 


has succeeded in constructing 


statements about some of its philo- 
However, any 


sophical concepts 


literature readily re- 


dificulty to be en 


review of the 
he great 
the 


countered in = discerning 


differences of meaning that exist in 


great 


the interpretation of ideas, opinions, 
principles, beliefs and purposes ex 
writers. Such a 


pressed by its many 


mélange of writings must serve as a 
backdrop of consideration if there is 
formulate a 


the 


to be an attempt to 


statement about some of basic 
concepts upon which a philosophy 
of music education has been and is 


being constructed. Even a cursory 
review of the literature points up 
the magnitude of difficulty in 


eliminating the “peripheral notions” 


the 


music does to, or 
the individual. The 
tangibility of meanings is often dif 


ibout what 


achieves within 


ficult to discern, because an opinion, 
idea or principle is often given the 
same interpretation. Therefore, 1 
have striven to isolate and interpret, 
for clarity of understanding, some of 
which 
the 


developments of music education. 


the concepts appeal be 


fundamental to philosophical 
These philosophical concepts and 
must 
cognitive 


functions of music education 


be articulated and their 
purposes oriented for understanding 
if their meanings are to act as guide- 
esthetic art 


posts for constructing 


rderman 
of Toledo 
Music since 


, . , one 
ucator vith more than {25 


(Ohio) Department 


1950, is a well-known music 
publucations 
his credit. He is the director of his 
hool’s Rocket 

an Opera 


This articte 


sic Education in 


Choristers and was a Met 


{udition winner in 1940 


represents excerpts from °* Mu 
iction” by Archie N 
{/lyn and Bacon, Bos 


used by special permission 


publishe d by 


m, and 


Jones 
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experiences for life’s enjoyment. In- 
dividuals are experiencing music all 
about them, but that is not enough. 
More important is how they experi 
cnce music. 
is how the philosophical concepts of 


Che prime consideration 


music function in the physical, emo 
tional, intellectual and spiritual life 
of the individual. They must be con 
critical review, and the 


common denominators fon 


sidered for 
these con 
cepts must be established if there is 
to be construction and attainment of 
a purposefully directed program of 
music education, for out of it must 
be woven a unifying fabric of under 
standings from which educators may 
be able to design a philosophy of 


music education. 


Why Specialize? 


A philosophy of music education 


must and does exist, but music edu 
cators have often done themselves a 
disservice by becoming derailed by 
the insistent pursuit of musical spc 
cialization. If music has significant 
values for societal living, then the 
education of the few at the expens« 
of the will 
musical culture of lasting value for 
Thus, 
becomes an 


many never create a 
succeeding generations. 
education 


objective worthy of high social sig 


gen 
eral music 
nificance. 
For centuries people have “loved” 
music, but a basic analysis as to wh) 
undoubtedly 
What is of primary importance is 
the recognition that a philosophy of 


has rarely occurred. 


exists because some basic in 
results in feel 
response to 


music 
stinctive motivation 
emotion—man’s 
movement and its 
(Structuralisms refe1 
in which sound and 
and put 


ing o1 
sound, eventual 
structuralisms. 
to the manner 
movement are organized 


together to make them more inte 


John K. Wakelin Studio 


esting and intelligible). If some con 
cepts are fundamental and are overt 
manifestations of the three basic com- 
ponents of music (sound, movement 
and structuralisms), then they are 
significant and should be identified. 

There are some concepts which 
we have found to pervade all musi 
education in the mid-twentieth cen 
tury. It is desired that this approach 
will bring into sharper focus for in 
tensive study and review their basic 
functions which may be recognizable 
in the teaching of music education. 
No attempt is made to determine 
the priority of their importance for 
presentation 

Insights eventuate into choices; 
there can be no artistic growth with 
refined choices. Discriminative 
choices are necessary to the develop 
the 
Che 


“evaluative” 


out 


ment of artistic choice of ex 


individual must pos 


pre ssion 
SCSS 


concepts, or in 


sights, in order to select “this o1 


that’ music and attain his meaning 
artistic, appreciative realiza 
tions. The depth of these 


tives” or insights usually signifies the 


ful, 
“evalua 


stature of the individual’s musical 


Ity. 
Musicality 
Continued on page 90) 


(musical intellectual 
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new publications 


oT BAND 


CANDIDE OVERTURE — Leonard Bernstein. Arranged by Walter Beeler 


At a concert by the Ithaca College Concert Band during the 1960 Atlantic City MENC convention 

Walter Beeler conducted the first performance of his arrangement of this brilliant overture. It 

was an immediate hit with the audience and has since become a best seller all over the country 

Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 » Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.50 * Condensed Score $1.50 * Extra Parts, each $.80 


GYPSY BARON SUITE — Johann Strauss. Arranged by Walter Beeler 


1. Waltz Medley 2. Who Married Us? 3. Allegretto 4. March Medley 


The music of the GYPSY BARON has always been considered a brilliant, sparkling, witty, master 
ful score. If the work has never achieved the stage success of the popular DIE FLEDERMAUS by 
the same composer, it was only because the story is more old-fashioned. In this suite, some of the 
immortal Strauss melodies have been arranged for the modern American band by Walter Beeler. 
Full Band with Cond. Score $8.00 * Symphonic Band with Cond. Score $12.00 
Condensed Score $2.00 « Extra Parts, each $.80 


THE WAYFARER — Leo R. Green 1. The Journey 2. The Castle 3. The City 


This suite for band depicts a musical journey. The music describes a visitor to a strange, foreign 

land, who, after his initial journey (first movement) sights a romantic castle (second movement) 

and, at last, arrives at a teeming city (third movement). 

Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 * Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.00 * Condensed Score $1.50 » Extra Parts, each $.80 


NOCTURNE for Solo Trumpet and Band—Maurice C. Whitney 


This Nocturne is the second movement of Maurice Whitney's Concertino for Trumpet and 
Band. The work is of medium difficulty and most rewarding for band and soloist. 
Full Band with Full Score $6.00 Symphonic Band with Full Score $9.00 
Full Score $2.00 Extra Parts, each $.60 


Recent Very Successful Band Publications 
ALL IN THE APRIL EVENING — Roberton. Arranged by Walter Beeler 


Full Band $8.00 * Symphonic Band $12.00 « Full Score $2.50 * Condensed Score $1.50 
Extra Parts, each $.80 


CAPRIOL SUITE — Peter Warlock. Arranged by Walter Beeler . 


Full Band $12.00 * Symphonic Band $17.00 « Full Score $5.00 * Condensed Score $1.50 
Extra Parts, each $.50 


SLUMBERLAND — Fred Kepner 


Full Band $6.00 » Symphonic Band $9.00 * Condensed Score $1.50 * Extra Parts, each $.60 


A MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENT — Fred Kepner 


Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 * Condensed Score $1.50 * Extra Parts, each $.60 


Sample conductor's scores available to educators on request for any of the above numbers. Address Educational Dept. 











A New Easy Method for Class or Individual Instruction 
‘““PLAY AWAY’’ by WALTER BEELER 
For the young beginner— each page a tune— each page a complete lesson 


Published in four books —each, only $1.00 
iii—For Eb, BB) TUBAS IV—For FRENCH HORN, MELLOPHONE or 


- : - TROMBONE - BARITONE 
I—For TRUMPET - CORNET |i—For S, MAYO HORN 


Sample copies available to educators. Address Educational Dept. 





—— 


G. SCHIRMER 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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A Practical ‘““Music-Mobile”’ 


f state of the nation in its 
music education for today’s 
young American, in the Intermedi 
ate and the Secondary Schools, may 
look discouraging in some aspects; 
but a few examples, from different 
States, ol live 
should reflect their glow on the sta 


tistics. If a 


real, music projects 


thorough search were 


made in almost any community, it 
might bring to 
This 


otten 


light equally brave 


stories. would probably be 
true in the 
has a little less 
rugged time being individual; but 
that, the 
great impersonal masses of the large 
the still 


and might be 


more country 


where individuality 
also it is true hidden in 
children 
there 
found more than a few 


city schools, are 
individuals, 
instances of 
students’ eagerness for music, and of 
Boards and citizens 
than willing to use thei 
and ingenuity, to say 
their to fill the 

From the city schools from 
1400 to 2000 or more girls and boys, 


through the large suburbs and the 


teachers, more 
initiative 
nothing of 
money, need. 


with 


regional schools with almost as many 
students, to the small town and the 
rural districts with one or two-room 
makes its 
who 


schools, each situation 


demands on music-lovers 
that their children 
shall be musically educated, and one 
of the 


projects may be found in three tiny 


own 
are determined 


most original and ingenious 


mountain-bound villages in central 
Vermont. 

dwelt in 
while 


gave generously of her sing 


there 
who, 


Some years 


oO 
Avo 


Shrewsbury a lady she 
lived, 
ing, playing and music in general. 


After she 


friends who had been given her mu 


died, a group of he 
sic, founded a memorial to her. He 
music, books, recorders, phonograph 
records and player were spread out 
basement of one 


on a counter in the 


of the public buildings and called 


56 


JOSEPHINE DAVIS 


Musi 
the 
to come and borrow the materials as 
they would books in a library, but 
with no fees nor fines. The story 
spread to neighboring villages and 
after about three years, Mt. Holly 
and Wallingford joined in the proj- 
ect and the “music-mobile’ was 
brought about. Women 
ralled as and 


Then the 
invited 


Shelf”. 
town 


“Antonia’s 


children of were 


were cor- 


librarians as drivers; 


and one woman loaned her car. 


Visits Schools 


month the music-mobile 
takes its precious load to more than 
two hundred children in the three 
towns, the group in Shrewsbury still 
“The Shelf’ for 


come in there. 


Once a 


any 
The 


one 


maintaining 
who want to 
school buildings visited are of 
or two rooms, with one teacher for 
the several grades in the same room, 

yet the teachers gladly add music 
to their schedules! The music ma- 
terials in the music-mobile are 
loaned, and a school may borrow a 


player, or buy one at a much ré 
duced price. 

Music day is the big day of the 
month, and when the music-mobile 
rolls up to the school the children 
are dismissed for and 
pell-mell to the car to make their 
selections. One of the leaders of the 


recess dash 


project says weather deters them no 
more than it the traditional 
mail-carrier,—and they really know 
ice and snow up there! Though the 
early Spring mud is their worst prob 
lem, their music-mobile nearly al- 
makes it. When the children 
go back into the school, the teacher 
takes over again and a music period 
may follow. Whenever a volunteer 
for teaching the recorder or any 
other instrument is available, there 
may be some singing and _ playing, 
and one of the records chosen may 
be played for folk-dancing or rhy 
thm games,—and that makes it a 
beautiful day! 

A concert is given by the children 
every Spring when a silver offering 
is made to help defray expenses. In 
the summer there is a benefit concert 
“semi-professional musi 
cians”, and for this tickets are sold. 
In both concerts, half the joy for the 
adults present is seeing the shining 
young they listen to their 
fellow students or to “real” singers 


does 


ways 


given by 


faces as 


and players. 

The last, but far from the least of 
the achievements stemming from 
“The Shelf,” is the great and much 
needed thing the group is doing in 
encouraging the study of strings 
Scholarships are awarded when suff 
cient talent is displayed, and after 
interviews and serious consideration 
on the part of those judging. In 
1959-60 there were three awards 
($200.00 in all) to three children— 
two violinists and one ’cellist—to pay 
for private lessons. . There is a 


way! DDD> 
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PROS AND CONS 
OF OPERA 
(Continued from page 9) 


portant part of opera (i.e. Tosca, 
Nabucco, Cavalleria Rusticana, Boris 
Godunov, etc.) as the public needs a 
theatrical experience with an_ in- 
spirational value. 

I am not really worried about the 
male and female 
the operatic stage, 
there is always room for improve- 
ment. What concerns me most is the 
scarcity of time involved in shaping 
up an operatic production. With the 
cost of time at premium, singers 
have too little time to fully under- 
stand the conductor’s conception of 
the music, let alone the staging prob- 
lems. Every company must 
spend more time on theatrical and 


prima donnas of 
though, granted, 


opera 


musical rehearsals. 

How many times have 
house audiences stared glumly at de- 
crepit scenery and ancient costumes? 
As opera requires illusion and spec- 
tacle, the audience must be en 
tranced with beauty. We must have 
more attractive and newer scenery 
and costumes. 


opel a 


In the January, 1961, issue of 
Music Journal, one of my favorite 
tenors, Nicolai Gedda, wrote a very 
interesting article about choosing 
the voice teacher. On this count I 
feel that it is the student that makes 
the teacher. The teacher must know 
the student’s shortcomings. A voice 
instructor’s primary concern is to 
keep the singer from moving off 
course. No one can instruct in cer- 
tain technical fields, such as breath- 
ing. This has to come from the stu- 
dent and can never be taught. Stu- 
dents beware! Never lean too heavi- 
ly on your teacher! 

It is no surprise to me that the 
success and problems of opera and 
singers have reached such propor 
tions. It is wonderful to see, when 
one looks at the countless young 
faces that fill our opera houses, that 
such a great number of the present 
generation were weaned on opera. I 
believe that these young people, both 
standees and sittees, will bring their 
own offspring to the Met, La Scala, 
the Paris Opéra, Covent Garden and 
all the other great theatres which 
pay homage to opera, the most all- 
embracing art-form of western civili- 


zation. >>> 
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Learn foreign 
languages through MUSIC 


An INSTANTANEOUS and REDOUBTABLE SUCCESS are the ele 
mentary language-music publications of RUTH DE CESARE. 

New lands and customs are magically brought into view 
through familiarity with foreign languages. These education-fun 
books will open many new vistas to the beginning language 
student. 

Each book contains simply arranged folk tunes in native 
text with English translation. An outstanding feature of these 
publications is a pronunciation guide and cumulative vocabulary 


CANZONI PER LA CLASSE D’ITALIANO* 


(Songs for the Italian Class) 


SONGS FOR THE RUSSIAN CLASS* 


*Record Albums now in Preparation 


CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE DE ESPANOL LIEDER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE KLASSE 
(Songs for the Spanish Class) (Songs for the German Class) 


CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE DE FRANCAIS 
(Songs for the French Class) LATIN-AMERICAN GAME SONGS 


Authentic recordings of these publications have been produced by Bowmar Records, 4921 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif., under the careful supervision of Miss De Cesare 
Albums may be purchased from Bowmar or Mills Music, Inc 


Price Each Book, $1.00 Price Each Album, $4.95 


ew ee es ee ee ee ee 


“Fon The Pleasurable Sounds Of Music 


Edward B. Jurey has arranged simply — yet on the grand scale two rousing works 
(Canticle of Praise and Praise Ye the Lord of Hosts) which require a minimum of 
rehearsal time for a successful combined chorus-orchestra performance. 


CANTICLE OF PRAISE 
Set A — $4.00 


Trans. Catherine Winkworth — Arr. by Edward B. Jurey 
Set B — $5.50 Set C — $7.00 
All Sets Include Full Score 
Separate Choral parts including piano or organ accompaniment are published; (7676 
SSA and #416 — SATB — 20c each). 


PRAISE YE THE LORD OF HOSTS 
By Camille Saint-Saens — Arr. by &dward 6. Jurey 
Set B — $4.50 Set C — $6.00 
All Sets Include Full Score 
Separate Choral part including piano or organ accompaniment is published; (#2048 
S.A. — 20c). 
STUDENT CONCERTO (First Movement from Concerto No. 5 in D Major, Op. 22) 
By Fr. Seitz — Arr. by Robert H. Klotman 


Set A — $3.00 


For Solo violin or solo viola and orchestra. 
Set A — $4.50 Set B — $6.50 Set C — $8.50 
Violin and Piano $1.50 Viola and Piano $1.50 
BAND 
Two New Works arr. by Donald |. Moore 
SIBELIUS SHOWCASE 


Full Band $12.00 (incl. Full Score) Sym. Band $16.00 


MIDWAY GAIETY 
Full Band $5.00 (incl. Full Score) Sym. Band $7.50 
The Year's Biggest Hit! 
THEME FROM THE APARTMENT __ Pieno Solo and Band by 
Full Band $6.00 (incl. Full Score) Sym. Band $8.00 
Piano Solo (Conductor) — $1.00 
Another Anderson Hit! 
THE MINSTREL BOY (From “The Irish Suite’) by Leroy Anderson 
Full Band $6.00 (incl. Full Score) Sym. Band $8.50 


Write for NEW Band and Orchestra Thematic Catalogs 


Charles Williarns 


MILLS MUSIC, INC, — 1619 Broadway — New York 19, N. Y. 








the BOOSEY and HAWKES 


BAND METHOD 


by JOSEPH E. SKORNICKA 
and JOSEPH BERGEIM 


For Groups of Mixed Instrumentation 


Progress of beginners’ bands is amazingly rapid with this new, simplified band 
Method. All instruments are started on normal tones; the band plays full chords 
immediately. This method is designed to aid the student’s rhythmic concept of music, 
and utilizes quarter notes at the beginning 

A full score is available for use by the conductor. Fingering charts and a list of 
musical terms with their meanings are provided. 


A Simplified Method that Greatly Speeds Progress 
in Teaching the Fundamentals of Band Playing! 


Full Conductor's Score 4.50 Each part 85¢ 
Flute Bb Cornet 
Bb Clarinet Eb Alto Horn 
Eb Alto Clarinet F Horn 
Bb Bass Clarinet Trombone, B.C. 
Oboe Baritone, B.C. 
Bassoon Barintone, T.C. 
Eb Alto Saxophone Tuba 
Bb Tenor Saxophone Drums 
Eb Barintone Sax Full Scoré 


by the same authors— 


BAND SCHOOL 


For Intermediate and Advanced Bands 


For students who have finished the basic method but need training to reach beyond 
the C and D grade music which they can play. Contains Major and Minor scale and 
chord studies, 42 fundamental rhythms, 2-part inventions and new program pieces 
The chief instruments are divided into books for Ist and 2nd parts and 3rd parts 


Takes up the instruction of the band after 
a primary method has been completed, 
and leads to adyanced technique 


Full Conductor’s Score 4.50 Each Instrument 85¢ 
Db Piccolo 3rd Horn in F 
C Flute Ist & 2nd Eb Horns 
Oboe 3rd Eb Horn 
Ist Bb Clarinet Ist Bb Cornet 
Bane & set) Ob Clarinet 2nd & 3rd Bb Cornets 
= ane hes Ist & 2nd Trombones 
Bassoon 
Eb Alto Saxophone 
Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Eb Baritone Saxophone Drums 
Ist & 2nd Horns in F Timpani 


Barintone (treble) 
Baritone (bass) 
Basses 


for catalog write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. 
IN CANADA: 209 VICTORIA ST., Sth tac ONT. 





MUSICAL FABLE 


Harve Edwards 


eat RO Otto von Schwartz- 
4 noten groaned with despair as 
he turned his head on his pillow. 
The knock on the door of his apart- 
ment was insistent. 

“Who, at this hour, this hour of 
my utter desolation, this hour of my 
abysmal defeat, has come to plague 
me?” he muttered. With great reluc- 
tance he sat up. 

The events of the day came back 
to him as he fumbled into his robe 
and groped for his slippers. With 
what hope had the day dawned! His 
great new opera—the culmination of 
four years of laborious work—ready 
for its premiere performance—the 
afternoon rehearsal with its promise 
of the future! He recalled his last 
words to the orchestra. 

“Gentlemen, from the bottom of 
my heart I thank you for your labor 
and devotion to the work we are 
about to perform this evening. If the 
opera is a success you must all be my 
guests at Herr Knockwurst’s Raths- 
keller to celebrate—a big supper and 
all the good beer you can drink.” 

He left the podium with the hur- 
rahs of his musicians ringing in his 


ears 


Horrors! 


And then? The horrible events 
which followed: the performance 
everything went wrong. The open 
ing curtain rose three feet off of the 
stage and stuck, and for the first five 
minutes of the opera until the stage 
technicians could get the ropes un 
snarled, the audience was treated 
a ridiculous view of singing, walking 
legs. 

The tenor was flat, the soprano 
missed a curtain call, and at the 
most serious and saddest point ol 
the opera, where the emotionally 
wrought king decides for the good 
of his people to abdicate, and with 
tears in his eyes removes his crown 


to place it on a velvet cushion, the 


singer’s wig came off with the crown 
and left his shiny bald pate glisten 
ing in the spot-light. 

The audience roared in derision. 
The critics left after the second act, 
and at the end of the third, the 
opvera-house was almost empty. 
When the maestro left the theater, 
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patrons were still clamoring at the 
box-office for a refund. 

Otto had reached the door. “Who 
is there at this hour of night?” “It is 
I, Herman piccolo 
player in der orchestra,” a deep voice 
answered. “Und I, Ludwig Tweetle, 
another voice 


Boomper, det 


der tuba _ player,” 
chirped in. “Maestro, ve are all vait 


ing for you at de Rathskeller.” 

Otto von Schwartznoten opened 
the door. “Waiting for me, ... but 
why?” “Maestro, don’t you remem- 
ber, you said to meet you after the 
performance for a big dinner—to 
celebrate?” 

“To celebrate? To celebrate what? 
I said that if the opera was a success, 
you were to be my guests; but, 
gentlemen, the opera was a fiasco, a 
complete and utter failure!” 

“But, maestro,—ve liked it!” 

Moral: Where the alimentary canal 
is concerned, artistic judgment may 


be prejudicial. >>> 





MUSIC STOPS PAIN 
(Continued from page 30) 


cessfully by this method. Music se- 
lected especially for them tended to 
occupy their ful] attention. Explain- 
ing the method by which the music 
becomes effective, the doctors say: 
“Both the music and the sound pro- 
duce a diversion of attention from 
the dental operation. It is well 
known that fixing the attention on 
something else can to some extent 
reduce the pain caused by an injury. 
Furthermore, the patient ordinarily 
feels that he has no control 
what happens to him in the chair. 
That he is given control. over the 
selection of music or masking sound 
important to 


over 


and volume seems 


him.” 


Any doctor knows that reduced 
apprehension lower blood 
pressure, less bleeding to complicate 
the operation, and speedier post- 
operative recovery. Audio-analgesia 
has already been used in tumor re- 
movals, toenail extractions and other 
very painful each 
case the patient was too involved in 
music to be more than dimly aware 
of pain. Hence music has charms 
not only to soothe the savage breast 
but the sufferer as well! >>> 


means 


operations. In 
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Apple of her eye...and ay 


New Bogen VP20 portable transcription player 
is making a hit with music teachers and their classes. Designed by the long-time leader 
in high-fidelity sound to incorporate performance features teachers want, precision-built 
for quality reproduction, packaged in rugged carrying case that rates A+ for looks, light- 
ness, compactness. 

PERFECT SPEED CONTROL lets you play records at whatever tempo you set, without 
creep. Continuous speed control from 29 through 86 rpm... instant speed selection of 16, 
331%, 45, and 78 rpm 

“FEATHER-DROP” AUTOMATIC CUEING FEATURE raises and lowers stylus at any spot 


you choose, by the turn of a knob: protects records and stylus, guarantees noiseless cueing 


n tape, play it back through 


SPECIAL TAPE TAKE-OFF lets you put an entire program « 
the VP20 amplifier and speaker 


OTHER FEATURES AND SPECIFICATIONS include 20 watts peak power output 


G.E. variable reluctance phono cartridge 
I 


inputs 
scratch 


for 2 microphones and radio tuner. 
discs 


filter and separate treble and bass controls 
duty 1; 


accommodates up to 16” diam 
complete in sturdy, attractive portable case with heavy-d is 


2 Doubles as public 


address system for special school events 


LIST PRICE OF THE VP20 IS ONLY $184.20, a professional qualit 
graph price. Slightly higher in the West 


FOR LARGER GROUPS, the companion VP40 has a 40-watt peak power ampli 


] ] { 


heavy-duty 12 rotessional turntable,all mounted in two matching } 
Sse cace re 


instrument at a phono 


” " 
SpcakcTrs, } 


ur B 


BOGERN-PREST© 


Desk M3 -Paramus, New Jersey—A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 





Opera’s American History 


VICTOR 


America 
the 
standard 


Dy pee is flourishing 11 
it the 

the 
is expertly 


beginning ol second 


] he 


produced on 


halt of century. 
repertory 

‘ ° 
the internationally important stages 
Metropolitan and San Fran- 
t New York’s 


houses in 


ot the 
CISCO opt ra companies, a < 
City Center, and vee 
every larg« population center. Opera 
‘workshops”’ in universities, colleges 


and conservatories provide a 
for 


train 
singers, conductors, 


offer 


ing-ground 


and and seldom 
heard works 
At the 


imp rtlant 
festivals. In 


compost rs, 


same time, opera is now an 
many summe} 
addition to the 
live opera by 


performances on 


part of 
music 
radio broadcasts of 
Metropolitan, 
a specially organized 
given. The 

Gershwin, 


the 
te le vision by 
company are being 
works by Americans 
Thomson, Menotti and 
recently produced Broadway thea 


slitzstein 


demonstrate the existence of a 


tres, 


mature, indigenous opera, elements 


of which are being adopted into 


popular musical comedy 
Explanations of the rise of opera 


in the last 50 years are relatively 


easy to find. The impact of universal 


swt )] 


ducation on the population, 


to 1914 by vaves of 


len from 1880 


{ssociate Pro- 
University, is 
the operatic 
opera buff, 
al form 
ical points of 


world pre 


nus 


porary Ame 
studying at Harvard and 
f g at New York Uni and 
ns College. Dr. Yellin’s compositions 
ve had nur performances by the 
Was/ 
NYU) and 


participating in the 


formances of conten 
pop 
s while 


ersity 


nerous 


Lington Square College Orchestra 


ensembles 


by the professional 
Washington 


Musi 


Square 


Summer Outdoor Chamber Festival 


60 


YELLIN 


and improvement 


two 


immigrants, the 
in the standard of living 
reasons for the expansion of interest 


are 


in the most complex art phenome- 
non of Western culture. But there 
were more direct causes of this prog- 
For example, the American 
composer George Whitefield Chad- 
wick (1854-1931) established the first 
1908 


conductors 


ress. 


“opera workshop” in 
in’ which directors and 
of the Boston Opera Company con- 
ducted classes and produced opera 
in the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music. A more general mu- 
sical foundation was laid by the his 
tory of music Har 
vard by the first Department of Mu- 
sic in an American college and later 
carried to all parts of the country. 
Great chan 


cademic 


scenes 


course given alt 


as these factors were in 


Py tl BAL) :MOR-. 


‘illaire TWO NIGHTS AND SATURDAY ae; 
FEB. 29 & MARCH : 


Mr. HENRY E. ABBEY’S 


= Italian Opera Co, 


PRON THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1 as 
acTive maven Wr MAUBRICF ORAL JOBL f 
SATURDAY, MAROH 1—2 P. M. Silk, 


GRAND MATINEE, 2% 


BIZET'’S OPERA, 


CARMEN 


| week E 

atw ABD 

Ladies’ M 
I 


“rwpont 
—-... 


deme T retell Ez 
The lncidenial Divertionnen! will be supported by Mae Mairins Hare o 
eveiaws an) Core de Rallies 
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GOUNOD'S OPFRA 


An Early Opera Play-bill 


-Courtesy, Quaintance Eaton 


Adelina Patti 
(1843-1919) 


neling the desire for new experiences 
in opera music, the contribution of 
those had fled Nazi tyranny 
from the opera houses and conserva 
tories of Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, 
Leipzig, and later Vienna and Buda 
to the creation of a permanent 
ubiquitous opera cannot be 


who 


pest, 
and 
underestimated. 

The success of 
present-day clear, but 
what is remarkable is that there 
should have been a history of opera 
performance and even of opera com 
America dating back to 
before mass immi 
and without 


the 
are 


reasons for 


operas 


position in 
the 18th century, 
eration manifest, 
the support of state or prince. 
Sonneck, America’s first 
opera historian, has traced 
back to 1703 if his hypothesis con- 
cerning a certain Anthony Aston 
and his The Fool’s Opera is accept- 
ed. But on more solid ground is his 
of the year 1735 as the begin- 
America, since 
Well was given 


was 


serious 
opera 


choice 
ning of opera in 
Flora, or Hob in the 
at Charleston, South Carolina. For 
Charleston, which had a population 
of only 4,000 and had been settled 
only a little over 50 years, this was 
an event. And indeed, the popula- 
tion of the entire Colonial seaboard 
amounted at that time to less than 
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1,250,000 persons. 

That a land divided into 13 sep- 
arate colonies and spread over 1,000 
miles supported several successful 
companies of singers, instrumental- 
ists, dancers and actors in produc- 
tions of ballad-opera and comic op- 
era is greatly to its credit. It was to 
this operatic activity in the 18th 
century that America owes its early 
concert life. Many of the singers and 
instrumentalists who presented op- 
era also took the concert 
programs of that day. 

While the chief trait of opera in Co- 
lonial America was the use of spoken 
dialogue between a succession of airs 
there were some excep- 
tions to this rule. William 
The Chaplet (Philadelphia, 
employed English recitative accom- 
panied by harpsichord and bass viol. 
[he majority of operas were pre- 
ceded by symphonies played by small 
orchestras. Many of the airs were ac- 
companied not only by continuo in- 
struments but also by solo obbliga- 
tos. Later in the century, ballad- 
opera was gradually superseded in 
popularity by English versions of the 
French dramatic opéra-comique: Le 
Désertew (Monsigny), Les Deux 
Chasseurs (Duni), and Richard 
Coeur de Lion (Grétry). These 
works, together with the revolution- 
ary French pantomimes like The 
14th of July; or, the Destruction of 
the Bastille, may have greatly in 
fluenced America’s first operas at the 


part in 


and duets, 


, 
Boyce’'s 


1767) 


turn of the century. 

Little music of the initial Amer- 
ican efforts at music drama remains 
except the few airs subsequently 
published as separate numbers, and 
from these the names of James Hew- 
itt, Tammany, or the Indian Chief 
(New York, 1794); Alexander Rein- 
agle, The Sicilian Romance (Phila- 
delphia, 1795); Benjamin Carr, The 
The Mountaineers of 
Switzerland, based on the William 
[ell story (New York 1796); and 
Victor Pelissier, Edwin and Ange- 
lina (New York, 1796), stand out as 
important in the theatre. 

French opera did not become per- 
manently established until John Da- 
vis, arriving from Santo Domingo, 
built the Théatre d’Orléans that 
opened in 1813. A tradition of artis- 
tic production of European opera 
continued in New Orleans until 1919 
when fire destroyed the opera house 
built by Davis’ successor in 1859. 


Archers; or, 
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Maria Malibran 
(1808-1836) 


The tradition of French 
New Orleans was isolated from the 
American culture by 


opera in 


Mainstream of 
the distance 
board and 
its influence 
Orleans’ influenc« 
not the result of its old history of 
operatic excellence, but 
stead from jazz which, coincidentally 


the Eastern sea- 
the Civil War. Little of 
remains today. New 
on the country is 


from 


stems in 


or not, arose phos nix-like about the 
time the French opera house burned. 

The the English 
tradition in and 
ties the 
manifested by an 


continuity of 
(merica 
London 


the close 


with stage were 


instance that is 


if > 
al 


a 


~ 


striking because of the relative slow- 
ness of transatlantic communication. 
In the season of 1813-1814 The Mill. 
er and His Men by Henry 
Bishop, one of England’; most suc 
cessful opera composers of his time, 
was given in New York shortly after 
its premiére at Covent Garden. 

Che intimate connection between 


Lowley 


the seaboard cities and their chief 
also account 
of the English 
repertory in America afte 
the first quarter of the 19th century. 
It seems that any major changes in 


source of culture may 
for the disappearance 
musical 


London 
would soon be reflected in the Unit 
ed States. the 
popularity of continental 


the musical theatre of 


Chus sudden rise to 
opera on 
the London scene was. within a few 
America. Ironically 
Walter Scott’s 
that supplied a 
portion of the 


vears, also f¢ It in 
enough, it 
Waverle j 


large 


Was SI 
novels 
plot material 
aesthetic the new 


and impetus for 


romantic opera by Rossini, Boiel- 


dieu, Auber and Donicetti 
However, before the arrival of un- 


diluted romantic opera, English 
artists presented arranged versions 
of foreign operas based on London 


productions which were domesti 
cated by varying degrees of transla- 
tion, simplification of the music, and 
the substitution of spoken dialogue 
for recitative as well as English bal- 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Crosby’s Opera House in Chicago, built in 1865 


Courtesy, Library of Congress 
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FOR CHORUS 5640 TENDERLY—SATB—As recorded in the Columbia 


BY Album, “EASY TO REMEMBER 
6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—As recorded in the 
NORMAN Columbia Album, “SONGS OF THE COWBOY” 
LUBOFF Now in preparation—a new series by Mr. Luboff which will 
take in many of our popular standards 
KKK KKKKKKKE 
PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE 
5634—SATB * 7361—SSA * 7060—SA 
THE CHRISTMAS SONG 
5639—SATB * 7366—SSA * 6619—TTBB + 7061—SA + 8006—SAB 
NOEL! NOEL! 
1042—SATB * 4508—SSA 
KKK KKKKKKKKEK 


OCTAVOS 
BY 
EHRET 


BYE BYE BIRDIE MEDLEY from the Broadway Musical, 

BYE BYE BIRDIE 
OCTAVOS 5641—SATB * 7367—SSA * 6621—TTBB 
AP LUOIL = WILDCAT MEDLEY from the Broadway Musical, WILDCAT 

5642—SATB * 7369—SSA 

HEY,LOOK ME OVER from the Broadway Musical,WILDCAT 
5643—SATB * 7368—SSA * 6622—TTBB 

SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
5638—SATB * 7365—SSA 

2 2.4.4.2,4.4,4,4.4.0080 


6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—Arr. by Luboff 
SPECIAL This arrangement suitable for use with the new 
OCTAVOS Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas. 


5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB—Arr. by Applebaum 


This arrangement suitable for use with the new 
Encore Band orrangement by Warrington. 


5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB—Arr. by Ehret 
This arrangement suitable for use with 
Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and 
Encore Orchestra arrangement by Muller. 


6257 KENTUCKY BABE—TTBB 


This arrangement suitable for use with 
Concert Band arrangement by Lang. 


OOOO kk ik 
COLLECTIONS ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
BY ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
KUBIK Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB 
TORO tot ttt tk 
FOR GALS 
BARBERSHOP THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
FOR GUYS 
34 HIT PARADE EXTRAS BARBER SHOP QUARTET 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, Ont. Canada. 


OUR NATIONAL ARTS 


Joseph S. Clark 


( NE of the bright spots on the 

New Frontier is the emphasis 
that President Kennedy is giving to 
excellence in every field. Encourage- 
ment and appreciation of culture 
and the arts will clearly be one of 
the hallmarks of the new Administra- 
tion. 

In this century, the United States 
has ceased to be a backward child in 
the arts and has become a leader. 
Our artists are in the first rank of 
creative and performing ability. Not 
only do we not need to apologize 
for their quality; they have given 
impetus to many fresh directions in 
which the arts all over the world 
are moving today. But though we 
may boast of top-flight performers 
and creative artists, we are still con- 
fronted by the fact that cultural 
projects constantly run into eco- 
nomic difficulties which threaten 
their lives or make it impossible for 
them to reach fruition. Gifted stu 
dents often do not have local artistic 
horizons which are sufficiently rich 
in opportunity for advanced training 


and performance 


Musicians Acclaimed 


[The ovations that have been given 
to traveling American artists like 
Marian Anderson, the Porgy and 
Bess and My Fair Lady companies, 
Van Cliburn, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Louis Armstrong and the 
New York City Center Ballet in- 
dicate the potentially enormous ac 
ceptance of American culture 
abroad. American scientists, for all 
the brilliance of their achievements, 
cannot hope to arouse these eaget 
and enthusiastic responses. Yet com- 
pare what we spend nationally on 
scientific programs with what we 
spend nationally on the arts. Com- 
pare our concern with seeing to it 
that scientists are trained with the 
haphazard way in which we force 
artists to scramble for their training, 


The Democratic Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Hon. Joseph §. Clark, here introduce 
the bill known as the National Cultural 
Development Act, co-sponsored by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minnesota). This 
bill would provide governmental support 
for cultural projects and programs de 
veloped by the States themselves 
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and indeed for their careers. Com- 
pare the support we give to ongoing 
scientific projects to the always shaky 
future of artistic projects. 

We need a coherent and continu 
ing national outlook and policy to 
ward the arts... . That music is the 
universal language we all know. The 
have 


other arts as well univers: 


messages to convey. At a time when 
we are trying to reach the hearts and 
minds of people everywhere, there 
is no more direct route than the arts, 
no vocabulary which is more elo 
quent, no vision which can be more 


readily shared. >>> 


LOPEZ PREDICTS 


heart LOPEZ has a great 
deal to say musically and, 
through his second vocation, numer- 
ologically. On the subject of the 
great battle of the airwaves, radio 
versus television, Mr. Lopez has this 
to say: “According to numerology, 
radio is back to the point where it 
could be more popular than televi- 
sion. A strong upsurge is happening 
in radio listening, while television 
finds it hard to hold its audiences. 
“While in temporary eclipse, radio 
learned a lot, with the result that 
radio programming today—on_ the 
networks, at least—is a lot more in 
tellectually satisfying than television. 
Radio has a broader appeal and it 
can set one’s imagination in motion 
a lot faster and further 
broadcast rival has succeeded in do- 


than its 


ing. More important things are dis- 
cussed, more stimulating topics 
presented, and more appeal provided 
to man’s processes of real thought. 

“1961 will be a year when people 
must face up to reality instead of 
seeking escape vehicles in the ente1 
tainment world; hence, my forecast 
is that radio will stride far and fast 
along the comeback road while tele- 
vision slides downhill.” 


Joan Sutherland, Patrice Munsel, 
\lfred Drake, Sir John Gielgud, 
Jacques d’Amboise and _ Violette 
Verdy will be seen on “Much Ado 
\bout Nothing,” 
Bell Telephone Hour to be seen on 
March 17. Donald Voorhees will 
conduct the orchestra and Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter will be the host. 


a program by the 
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BAND * ORCHESTRA * INSTRUMENT 2 


CONCERT 
BAND 


CONCERT 
BAND 
ENCORE 
SERIES 


MARCHING 


SD 
ORCHESTRA 
ENCORE 
SERIES 


CLARINET 
COLLECTIONS 


BYE BYE BIRDIE OVERTURE—from Broadway musical, 
BYE BYE BIRDIE—Arr. by Cacavas 
DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 
ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 
KKK KKKKKKKK 


HAIL, ALMA MATER by Yoder 

**RIDERS IN THE SKY—Arr. by Cacavas 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE-—Arr. by Reed 

BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL—Arr. by Cacavas 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 

SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 
*CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 
ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


be ed with SATB cho Can be ed with TTBE 
RAK KKKKKK 


HEY, LOOK ME OVER —from Broadway Musical, 
WILDCAT— Arr. by Warrington 
with Field Formation 
KIDS—from Broadway Musical, BYE BYE BIRDIE 
—Arr. by Warrington, with Field Formation 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 


KKK KKK KKKK 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Muller 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 

CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Muller 


with SATB ck 


KEKE KKKKK KKH 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Paul Price 


TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe ||| 


KKK Kk kk kkk 


By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

CLARINET TRIOS—From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—1 8th Century 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Canada. EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronto 7, Ont Canadp 
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TO YOU ON THE 


NEW 
KING 
SUPER-20 


BARITONE SAX 
RRR SRR 


All new — to deliver your sound 
rich and right, with remarkable 
You'll find the scale line 
amazingly accurate, A sterling 
silver mouthpipe transmits your 
sound truly, will never corrode. 
Shorter, center-action pivot rods 
speed and lighten key action. 
Adjustable pivot screws have lock 
nuts. You enjoy easier finger con- 
trol as ‘palm’ keys are rotated 
outside. You get clear, unmuf- 
fled sound with low B and Bb 
keys rotated to right side of bell. 
You never burble or lose power 
with King’s non-fluttering low C 
key. G# key is fully articulated, 
high F key is forked. 

Here is an extraordinary new 
standard of performance for bari- 
tone sax men. See-feel-hear for 
yourself. Listen to you on the 
new King Super-20 Baritone 


Sax, #1017. 

iy KING 

IKI cLevetanp 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


band instruments designed and built 
with integrity by skilled hands for more 
than 65 years write for free full- 
color catalog. The H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ease. 


A PIANIST 


VIEWS 


AMERICA 


(Continued from page 10) 


In Chicago Erich Leinsdorf stood 
on the conductor’s stand. The splen- 
did Boston Orchestra was led. by 
Munch. Bernstein conducted in New 
York. They are first-class companies 
comprised of splendid musicians. It 
was a great pleasure to work with 
them. 


Contact with Audience 


\merican reviewers stated re 
peated|y that I seemed to possess a 
knack for establishing contact with 
an audience, and I was questioned 
about this. J admit that the 
thought never occurred to me at any 
of my concerts,—just as it never oc- 
curred to me at the Grand Hall of 
The mu 


must 


the Moscow Conservatory. 
sic grips you without leaving any 
place for idle thoughts. During thos¢ 
moments you forget everything—not 
only your audience and the hall, but 
yourself as well. The only important 
thing at the time is the idea formu 
lated by the a value to 
be expressed in music. Music de- 
mands an honest, pure and poetic 
approach. That may be elementary 


( omposel » aS 


perhaps, but in my opinion it is on¢ 
of the most important distinctions 
of art. An exacting attitude towards 
one’s art immediately binds one with 
the concert hall, and not only with 
the music alone. 

Another question frequently asked 
has been “Do you compose music, 
too?” I composed some pieces at the 
gave it up. I have 
a good rule for myself. Its 


age of 22 and 
made 
meaning is very simple: so much fine 
music has been composed that it 
would take three lives to play it all. 
There is plenty of poor music too, 
alas. I derive enormous pleasure out 
of playing good music. It is better to 
learn to play great music than to in 
crease the pile of mediocre works. 
That felt about it, and 
still do. 


was how I 


I was walking along the streets of 
Phoenix, Arizona. It is an exotic one 
story town. Suddenly a car rode up 
and two ladies alighted from it. They 
came up to me, said something very 
excitedly and shook my hand warm 
ly. Later I received a letter from 
them. My new acquaintances proved 


to be musicians. The older of the 


two was a pupil of the famous 


Enesco. 

I received many letters from the 
Americans, replied to some of them 
at once, will take care of the 


others at home. My mail contained 


and 


congratulations, reviews and wishes. 
There were a few souvenirs as well 
Once 
\ watch lay inside. Who was the 


a small case was brought .to 
me. 
souvenir from? To whom was I to 
address my thanks? Alas, the pack 
age contained no letter or return ad- 
dress. 

We had many thrilling encounters 
with the Americans, primarily with 
musicians, conductors 
and artists. We saw Efrem Zimbalist, 
Artur Rubinstein, Nathan Milstein, 
Isaac Stern, Rudolf Serkin, Van Cli 
burn, the British actor John Gielgud, 
Mrs. Girsh 
V. Serov 


had once painted. Those were pleas 


cOMposel Ss, 


and even the beautiful 


man—the very lady whom 


ant, cordial encounters. Of course, 
concerts, record 
ings (I managed to make. three 
recordings in the U. S.). . . .We all 


of the art that 


we spoke of music, 


thought of one thing 
is developing in our countries and 
there can 


ol peace, without which 


be no art or life. >r>> 





THEY LIKE 
TO SING ALONG 
(Continued from page 14) 


mood of the moment, requiring no 
build-up or explanation. 

Another important point concerns 
the possibility of a studio audience. 
[his also would be ruinous to such 
a combination of listening and par- 
ticipation. The interruption of ap 
plause is absolutely destructive to 
atmosphere, and _ the 
interested in 
hearing the limited vocal abilities of 
such amateurs as themselves. In our 
av have male 
chorus of professional voices, singing 
and in 
(The unison effect is often achieved 
by merely emphasizing the melody 
line.) This effective background adds 
to the confidence of the home par- 
ticipants when they are given the 


mood and 


home viewers are not 


shows we used a 


both in unison harmony. 
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opportunity to provide their share 
of the entertainment. 

Since my own musical experience 
has been largely in the instrumental 
field, I am often asked for “inside 
information” in regard to my choral 
conducting. I can say frankly and 
honestly that the instrumental back- 
ground has been a definite help and 
in no sense a handicap. As an obo- 
ist I long ago became accustomed to 
a precise rhythmic and melodic line 
and a clearly defined phrasing. I find 
that such ideals inevitably lead also 
to a clean, precise choral sound, an 
“instrumental style of phonetics,” if 
you will. The end result may occa- 
sionally sound exaggerated to my 
choral singers, but to the listener it 
sounds natural. 

The greatest asset of television is 
intimacy, and this can be achieved 
with choral groups, soloists and in 
visible participants exactly as it 
would be in an actual living-room. 
There is no point in trying to move 
the Metropolitan Opera House or a 
Broadway musical comedy into the 
narrow confines of the TV screen. 
The proscenium arch is television’s 
greatest barrier. 

If the “Sing Along” idea has been 
a success, it IS partly because of its 
unpretentiousness. We merely open 
the door and let people look in on 
some informal musical activities, 
gradually becoming themselves a 
part of the program. And, by the 
way, we give them a chance to hear 
some of the old songs exactly as they 
were written and meant to be sung, 
which is a distinct novelty to many 
a modern listener. 

One of the greatest compliments 
we have had came from a confessed 
ly doubtful reviewer, who ended his 
report with the picturesque line: 
“I’m undone, sitting in my under- 
wear in a litter of cheese and crack 
ers, singing like an imbecile canary.” 


‘Nuf said. >> 


Alan Hovhaness was selected to 
compose the musical setting for 
\lexis Leger’s Anabase, the 1960 
Nobel Prize laureate for literature’s 
major work. The composition is 
scored for soloist, chorus and orches- 
tra. Hovhaness completed the work 
in 1956 and the score, licensed by 
Broadcast Music, Incorporated, is 
available from the BMI Archives in 
New York City. 
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NEW MUSIC ESPECIALLY 
FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Highlights from “THE SOUND OF MUSIC" 
by Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein II 


Set A, 5.00 arranged by Frederick Muller, incl.: Do-Re-Mi, My 
Set B, 7.50 Favorite Things, Climb Ev‘ry Mountain, The Sound 
Set C, 10.00 of Music 


SILHOUETTES, festival Medley of Jerome Kern song 
Set A, 5.00 with optional SATB, arr. John Warrington, incl.: Lovely 
Set B, 7.50 To Look At, The Song Is You, The Way You Look 


Set C, 10.00 Tonight, Why Do | Love You. May be used as accom 
SATB, 50¢ paniment for mixed chorus or ployed separately 


New additions to the 


CONCERT MASTER SERIES 
FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Arranged by Ralph Matesky 


In our very successful CONCERT MASTER SERIES, each title is hand-picked for 
playability and the parts especially designed for the capacities of young students 


SUMMER LOVE, 3 haunting meioay 
FREDDY AND HIS FIDDLE from ‘Song 
I'VE TOLD EV'RY LITTLE STAR by Jerom: 


by Vict 


the complete series includes: 


THE HALLS OF IVY, graduation song 

ISLE OF CAPRI, Latin-American danc 

LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING, romantic ballad 
MARCH OF THE ILL-ASSORTED GUARDS, » 


OH WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’, from “Oklah 


Sa Si SS ~~ S SS ~ of a ~ ~~ ~ ~ =~ SS SS oe so _ ~ ™ a " . 
LILI LILI III I IIS IIS ISIS IIIS SISSIES 


wv 


Co 


All string parts are fingered and bowed. Your easy orchestra program is incom 


plete without the CONCERT MASTER SERIES 


PRICES FOR EACH TITLE 
Set A (Strings: 2-2-1-1-1)} 
Set B (Strings: 5-5-3-3-3) 
Set C (Strings: 8-8-5-5-5) 


s 
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Reference scores free to Directors on request 
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THE CHAPPELL GROUP 
c/o Chappell & Co., Inc. 


609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 
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AN 
| 
VIOLIN 
SOLD AT 
AN 
HONEST 
PRICE 


Your talent 
deserves 

the best violin 
you can buy— 
a Roth— 
exquisitely 
crafted 

to give you 
wonderful 
tone and 

Old Master 
performance! 


New Roth 
STRING INSTRUMENT 
CATALOGUE 


in colors 
Write for your free copy 


ROTH, Ine. 


* CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


SCHERL & 
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MUSIC OF 


MODERN GREECE 


(Continued from page 34) 


toman rule. They express the ardent 
love of the Greek people for freedom 
in an infinite variety of ways. A 
great many of these songs are known 
as “Klephtic,” 
guerrilla fighters who plagued the 
Ottoman conquerors in 1821. Poetry 


after a group of 


and music were the constant com 
panions of 
carried their own minstrels. 

Modern Greek music is, with few 
exceptions, relatively free in its na- 
tive state from 
istics. One exception is to be found 
in the Ionian Islands lying between 
Italy to the west and the Greek 
mainland to the east. These islands 


these men, who even 


western character- 


received and successively assimilated 
the concurrent streams of European 
art and thought, fashioning out of 
them their own particular Ionian Is 
lands culture. 


Greek Folk Dances 


Folk dances play a most important 
part in Greek musical history. They 
are accompanied by music played on 
traditional instruments such as the 
TSAMBOURIA, a sort of bagpipe, 
the LYRA, a three-stringed instru- 
ment from. Asia Minor usually 
played with a bow while resting on 
the player’s knees, the AULOS, a 
double-tubed reed instrument sim 
ilar to the oboe, but without its pu- 
rity of tone, and perhaps the most 
important of all, the BOUZOUKEE, 
a long-handled, gourd-shaped, hand- 
made instrument that dates back to 
the Byzantine period. It is a favored 
instrument in the Bohemian atmo- 
sphere of the open taverns on the 
Piraeus waterfront, and usually pro- 
vides the musical background for the 
solo dances of fishermen and mar- 
iners. 

For all of the rich Greek musical 
tradition, it is important to note 
that until the early part of the 20th 
century there was a dearth of orig- 
inal Greek classical and semi-clas- 
sical music. Up to that time, the 
only noteworthy works were the crea- 
tions of the Heptanisian masters— 
mainly operas and a few songs—and 
even these clung completely to the 
style of the Italian opera of the 19th 
century, in their melody, harmony 
and structure. 

Che character of the new Greek 














was first developed by the 


music 
generation of Manolis Kalomiris and 
includes works by Dionysius Lavran 
ras ~=(1860-1945), 


( 


George Lambelet 
(1875-1945), Manolis Kalonis (born 
1883), Manos Varvoglis (born 1885), 
Emil Riadis (1886-1935), and later 
by the younger composers such as 
Nikos Skalkottas (1904-1949), Levi- 
des, Zezerites and Kariatakis. In 
1958, a composer by the name of 
Paparouannou received a prize for 
composition in Brussels. 

Each of these composers leaned 
heavily on the folk song as a musical 
score. This compares with the evolu- 
tion of Hungarian classical and 
semi-classical music which, like the 
Greek, was practically unknown be- 
fore the turn of the 20th century. 

Little of Nikos Skalkottas’ music 
has been heard in the United States 
except for some Greek dances. Per- 
haps his best known work (which 
was just recently reviewed here) is 
his Little Suite for Strings, recorded 
by the Zimbler Sinfonietta under 
Lukas Foss. Skalkottas studied for 
several years with Schoenberg and 
the influence of the Viennese School 
is obvious; Berg comes to mind im- 
mediately. All of Skalkottas’ works 
are marked by a wit and lyric charm 
that is distinctive. He also wrote 
indante Sostenuto for Piano, Winds 
and Percussion, Ten Sketches for a 
String Quartet and Fifteen Little 
Variations for Piano. 

Perhaps today, through the me- 
dium of motion pictures (especially 
major American films located in 
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Greece, such as The Guns of Nava- 
rone) western audiences will begin 
to know and consequently appreci- 
ate the indigenous inflections of 
modern Greek music today. >>> 





THE COMPOSER 
VS. 
THE SINGER 


(Continued from page 12) 
prima donna is still necessary to 
grand opera. 

Incidentally, today’s prima donna 
is a very different creature from 
what she was in the past. Once we 
thought of prima donnas as eccen- 
tric persons who traveled about in 
their own railway cars with a reti 
nue of servants and companions. To 
day’s opera-lover wants a good dra 
matic and vocal performer, and 
these former eccentricities are now 
being disposed of as pretensions. 
The public wants a singer with chai 
acter and a voice instead of count 
less romantic admirers and _ affecta 
tions. 

Many people believe that the only 
reason Italian singers come to the 
Met or any of the great opera 
houses in this country is to make 
money. This is, of course, a foolish 
thesis. I will let the reader in on a 
little secret. Italian audiences often 
come to the opera house to heat 
what this or that singer can do. 
They sit in their seats waiting fon 
the first mistake. Their problem is 
that they are hypercritical. They 
concentrate on the merits of this o1 
that performer instead of consider- 
ing the opera in general. 

American audiences are so dif- 
ferent. They come to the theatre to 
understand and enjoy operas; they 
are warm and their applause is al- 
ways so enthusiastic. Perhaps too 
much operatic tradition, such as we 
have in Italy, leads to monotony and 
even restriction. But in this country 
there is much glorious artistic free- 
dom; I can do what I please, artisti 
cally, without of course changing the 
music or the libretto. 

Though I often listen to modern 
music, not necessarily enjoying it, I 
take a conservative stand. My posi- 
tion is dictated by two factors—my 
heart and the will of the publico. 
As long as the world wants the mu- 
sic I sing they will have it! D> 
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OPERA’S 


(Continued from page 


lads for some arias. An example of 
this practice was the presentation ol 
Weber’s Dei 1825 by 
Charles E. Horn, an English singer 
who had appeared as Caspal in the 


Freischiitz in 


London production of 1824. 


In the 1825, authentic 
continental opera came to New York 


Italian 


same year, 
with performances by an 


opera company under the manag 
ment of the Spanish composer, tenon 
Manuel Garcia, 
young daughter Maria—later 
Madame Malibran 
with immense success. Garcia opened 
di Su lia. 


1827 


ind impresario 


VM he S¢ 


famous as 


sang 
with Rossini’s J] Barbiere 


French opera arrived in when 
1 company from New Orleans unde 
John 
short season which included 
u’s La Dame Blanche 
bini’s Les Deux Journées 
like La 
Lu a di 


with 


Davis’ direction presented a 
Boiel 
and Cheru 

The 


J ] 
Sonnamovula by 


new 
Bel- 


Lamme MOO? by 


operas, 
lini and 
Donizetti, 


tional lots and opportunities fon 


their then’ sensa 


the display ol vocal 


both the 


virtuosity, made 
olde I 


its interpreters, 


rbsolete genre ol 


English opera and 


who were essentially singing actors. 


om this period unti ie estab 
From tl | l til tl tal 


lishment of the Metropolitan, grand 


ypera was presented by many daunt 


less managers who made and _ lost 


fortunes in then 


throughout the 


yearly transits 
centers ol 


States. 


majo 
United 
Montressor Italian troupe (al 


population in_ the 
Phe 
dently championed by Lorenzo da 
Ponte who, having achieved immo 
with 
New 
Opera 


tality through his association 
Mozart 
York); Havana 
Company led by the Cuban Fran- 
cisco. Marty y ‘Torrens; and Ole 
Bull, the famous Norwegian violin 
ist who 
Music in New York for a while, were 


ill followed by 


living in 
Italian 


was then 


the 


managed the Academy of 
a group of colorful 
brothers Strakosch, 
Bernard Ul] 


con 


impresarios, the 
Max Maretzek, 
mann. These 

trolled the fortunes of the 
in New York 


fought most 


and 
times 
Academy 
in partnership and 


men atl 


spectacular operatic 
wars using such divas as Adelina and 
Patti, Parodi, and 
Lucca (Adelina 


American début in 


Carlotta leresa 
Pauline 
Patti made hei 


1859 in Lucia di 


as weapons. 


] ammermoo) 


68 
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61) 


Though German opera (De) Frei- 
schiitz) had been given in New York 
as early as 1825, the most often per- 
formed works were still Italian and 
English. “Vhe be- 
sides the standard operas of Bellini, 
Donizetti, the 

(New York, 

York, 1848) 
(Philadelphia, 
1859 that 
Wagnerian opera (Tannhduser) was 


New York. 


former included, 


Rossini and new 
Verdi 
1847), 
and Luisa 


1852 It 


works: Ernani 

Nabucco (New 

Mille 
not 


was until 


heard in 


The Star System 
Into this 
cial rivalry and spurred by the “sta1 


rather chaotic commer- 
with its extremely high sal- 


a relatively 


system’ 
iries, there came in 1878 
sober operatic personality, the Eng- 
lish impresario Colonel James Henry 
Mapleson [ his chief 


Luigi Arditi’s guidance, 


nder his and 
conducto1 
Italian opera reached, at times, high 
levels of artistic perfection, With the 
\cademy of Music as a base of oper- 
ations in New York, Mapleson paid 
periodic Philadel 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Minneap- 
and St. The company, 
included Adelina Patti 
Hauk, then retired to Lon 
the start of the next 


visits to Boston, 


olis Louis. 


which and 
Minnie 


don until 


Thus, until 1883, when the 
Metropolitan Opera under Henry E. 
Abbey opened its doors in competi- 
relative state ol operatic 
peace was achieved. ‘The Academy 
and Mapleson were finally defeated 
and, in spite of the many attempts to 
form independent opera companies, 
the Metropolitan never lost its posi- 


son. 


tion, a 


tion of supremacy. 
the Metro 


poiltan was due more to the pro- 


However, rise of the 
ductions of German opera by Leo 
pold Damrosch in 1884 after a year 
of Italian opera than to the novelty 
of a new house, its settings or cos 


Damrosch, New York 
to the Wagnerian 


Unde 
introduced 


tumes. 
was 
repertory, to which were added mas 
terpieces of the standard opera like 
Les Huguenots, Don Giovanni and 
Fidelio, each performed after elab- 
orate preparation, with casts largely 
drafted from the German stage. 

The only challenge to the 
Metropolitan’s supreme position was 
made by Oscar Hammerstein, whose 
Manhattan Opera House, 1906, 
threatened to duplicate the Acad 
war of 1883. Hammer- 
stein’s French 
highlighted by Charpentier’s Louzse 
and Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
(in which Mary Garden triumphed), 
dramatic ex 


real 


emy of Music 


modern repertory, 


set a new standard of 


cellence and it was not without ef 


fect on the offerings of its victorious 
rival. But the Manhattan Opera had 


Central City Opera House, Central City, Colorado, built in 1878 
Courtesy, Central City Opera 
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to close after three years. 

Great as the Metropolitan’s suc- 
cess was, it could not satisfy the de- 
Americans to hear 
grand opera in the native tongue. 
The attempts. made by such artists 
as Clara Louise Kellogg, Emma Ab- 
bott and Emma Juch, who organized 
their own opera companies touring 
the country, and the Standard Eng- 
lish Opera Company were only tem- 
porarily successful. Theodore Thom- 
headed, in 1886, 


Company” 


sire of many 


as, the conductor, 
_ the “American Opera 
with native singers and instrumen- 
talists. Its repertory included Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Eurydice, two Wagne1 
operas, Lohengrin and The Flying 
Lakmé by Delibes and 
Vero. But the 
only two 


Dutchman, 
Anton 
Opera 


Rubinstein’s 
Company lasted 
years. 

About 1895, another company was 
assembled to produce grand opera 
in English by Henry W. Savage, at 
the Castle Square Theatre in Boston. 
He won the distinction of giving in 
America the English-language pre- 
mieres of Parsifal, Madama Butter- 
fly and The Girl of the Golden West 
first cen 
The Com 


in the decade of the new 


Rochester Opera 


tury 


pany presented The 
Figaro, Rigoletto, Carmen and many 
other operas in English, and, in 1908, 
William Wade Hinshaw organized 
in Chicago 14 weeks of grand opera 
in English with Lohengrin, Tann- 
Aida other works. He 
also toured the country with Mozart 
operas 1926 gave the first 
Mozart ever held in the 
United States. All operas were pre- 
But with the 
gradual acceptance of English trans 
librettos by 


Marriage of 


hduser, and 
and in 
Festiva] 
sented in English. 
lations for some opera 
the Metropolitan Opera itself, and 
the increasing number of perform 
work 


in colleges and universities, 


ances in English by “opera 
shops” 
the “opera in English” question, so 


Ame} 


] ¢ 
LOST 1S 


long a burning issue among 


ican opera enthusiasts, has 
raison d’étre, 

After the 
posed by Americans in_ the 
little 1s until 1822, when 
Arthur Clifton’s Ente rprise; or Love 
and Pleasure was given in Baltimore 


first 


com 
1790's. 


flurry of ope ras 


record d 


The honor of being the native 
\merican to compose a grand opera 
fell to William Henry Fry 
Leonora (Philadelphia, 1845) 


for 12 consecutive performances and 


whose 


ran 


York in 1858. 
formal ele 


New 


incorporated 


was revived in 
Its style 
ments of French grand opera with a 
modeled on _ Italian 
vears in Paris, Fry 
York where he be 
came musi The New York 
Tribune. His last opera Notre-Dame 
of Paris was produced a few months 
\ significant 


line 
After six 
to New 


editor of 


melodic 
wol ks. 
returned 


before he died in 1864 
feature of Fry’s musical style was his 
highly original orchestration 

One of Ole Bull’s gestures coinci 
short-lived manage 
York Academy of 
$1,000 


with his 
ment of the New 
1855 was to offer a 


dent 


Music in 


prize “for the best original grand 


American 
American 


opera, by an composer, 


and a strictly sub 


ject.” Though this 


upon 
nevel 


prize Was 


iwarded, it may have been the in 


centive which encouraged George 
Frederick Bristow to compose his 


Van Winkle New York 


a work that was based on a story by 


1855 
Washington Irving. It certainly ful 
filled the conditions of the proposed 
iward in every detail. 

Civil War to 


ope ra composition was encoul 


From the end of the 


1920, 


wed by the rise ol independent 


\merican opera troupes, some of 
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which were assembled for the pro- 
new Gilbert and Sul- 
livan and the in 
creased interest for opera in English. 
George Whitefield Chadwick began 
a cleve1 


duction of the 


operas also. by 


his operatic efforts with 
parody on Sullivan's Patience called 
The Pee and. the Paupey (Boston, 
1884) and followed it with a 
sion of six 
Judith 


standing. In 


succes- 


operas, among which 


lhe 
The 
wick deals in an 


ly in the 


oul- 
Chad 
wa\ 
Ital 


melody, 


Padrone are 
Padrone . 


ultra-realistic 


and 


lives of an 
His 


recognizable 


with 


tragec 


lan immigrant family 


ilready noted for its 


“American” flavor, takes on a new 


dimension through its intimate rela 
tionship with the prosody of the 
American text 

Chadwick’s pupils, Horatio Parker, 
Frederick S Henry 
Hadley, all fame 
is opera C{ The 
Pipe of Desire was 
the first opera by an American staged 
it the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York (in 1910 later, 
Parker’s Mona, of which the plot was 
laid in Roman Britain, the 
$10,000 priz offered by the Metro- 


Converse and 


won consid rable 
Converse’s 


1906 


MN POsers 
(Boston. 
lwo years 
won 
politan and was produced there in 


1912 


as a 


Henry Hadley, known not only 


composel but as a gifted con 
ductor as well, wrote and produced 
works, of 
{zora, Daughter of Monte 
zuma (Chicago, 1917 and Cleo 
patra’s Night (Metropolitan, 1920) 


are the most important 


] 
no Less 


than seven 


oO 
Stage 


which 


(me 
icans who composed opera during 
the period 1880-1920, and to thei 
names must be added those of John 
Knowles Paine (Azara), Victor He 
bert (Natoma), Arthur Nevin (Poia), 
Reginald De Koven (The 
Pilgrims), Walter 
Scarlet Letter), Charles W. 
(Shanewis), Frederick 
Otho Visconti), and 
Var 


These are but a few of the 


Cante) 
bury Damrosch 
(The 
Cadman 
Grant Gleason 
Louis Coerne (A 


hl head 


ll oman of 
Unfortunately, the revolution in 
which occurred at the 
20th 
affected the composition ol opera in 


musical style 


beginning of the century also 
general. Because the form was asso 


with 19th-century Romantic 


it fell 


youn 


ciated 


music, from) favor, especially 


yer composers, and 


mong the g 
instrumental music seemed to attract 
their efforts. But 


most of creative 


gradually progress in opera composi 


70 


1’ LP 
Clara Louise Kellogg 
(1842-1916) 


tion was renewed with Deems Tay 
lor’s The King’s Henchman, written 
Edna St. Vincent 
(Metropolitan Opera, 1927 


original 


to a libretto by 
Millay, 
Then 
and partly 


followed a series ol 


experimental works: 
Antheil’s Transatlantic 
(Frankfort, Germany, 1930); Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Tbbetson (Metropoli 
tan Opera, 1931); Louis Gruenberg’s 
Che Emperor Jones (Metropolitan 
Opera, 1933) and Howard Hanson's 
Merry Mount (Metropolitan Opera, 
1934), dealing with a fantastic aspect 


Geo! pC 


of Puritan life in Colonial times 


Thomson and Blitzstein 


With 
Saints in 


Virgil Thomson’s Four 

Three {cts (Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1934) set to a text by 
Gertrude Stein, and Marc Blitzstein’s 
The Cradle Will Rock (New York, 
1937) the American musical theatre 
achieved ,0th works 
text-setting 

American 


new heights. 


soon became models of 
and melody in a purely 
idiom. For until these operas, most 
(American composers blindly accept- 
ed European melody and prosody, a 
fact which may account for the difh 
culty in understanding their libret 
tos even though the words were sung 
in the vernacular. 

he subsequent works of both 
Thomson, The Mother of Us All 
(New York, 1947), and of Blitzstein, 
Vo for an Answer (New York, 1941) 
and Regina (New York, 1949), based 
on Lillian Hellman’s The Little 
Foxes, have developed the original 
works into 


elements of their earlier 


a mature, yet flexible style. In gen- 
eral, while —Thomson’s music reflects 
the musical heritage of America’s 
mid-West and the small town, Blitz- 
stein captures the accents and 
phraseology of language and life in 
the big American city in his melody 
and rhythm. Aaron Copland’s The 
Tender Land and Douglas Moore’s 
[The Ballad of Baby Doe are other 
mature works by important com- 
posers. 

Despite the historical and artistic 
importance of Virgil Thomson and 
Mare 
American 
achieved — the 


Blitzstein as composers of 


opera, their works have 


not popular success 
that has greeted George Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess and Gian-Carlo Me 
notti’s The The Medium 
and Amahl and the Night Visitors 


Both Gershwin, who used Negro jazz 


Consul, 


rhythm and speech inflection, and 
Menotti, the 
the theare and 
melody in the Italian tradition, have 


master craftsman of 


exponent of vocal 


been responsible, to a great extent, 


for the current interest in opera 


composition among American com- 


posers. The acclaim given to Carlisle 
Floyd’s Susannah (1956) now in the 
repertory of the New York City Cen- 
ter, and the recent successful Metro- 
politan staging of Samuel Barber’s 
Vanessa are indications of this trend. 

American opera has come a long 
way humble beginning in 
1735, when the 18th century 
largely dominated by traveling Eng- 
lish Today, opera is 
established on a national scale. The 
opera in the United 
opera is not 


from. its 
was 


companies. 


progress ol 
States and 
easy to predict, but never before has 
there been so much activity in every 


field of operatic production. DdD> 


4merican 


The program for this year’s Bay- 
reuth Festival per- 
formances, opening on July 23 with 
Other works by Wag- 
ner in the Festival are The Flying 
Dutchman, Parsifal, Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg and two com- 


consists of 28 


Tannhduser. 


plete performances of the “Ring” 
cycle. The first cycle will take place 
on July 26-30 and the second will 
be heard from August 21 to 25. The 
“Ring” will be a Wolfgang Wagner 
produc tion and the other works will 
Wieland Wagner. 


be mounted by 
[he 


trade-union parties. 


second cycle is reserved for 
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THOMAS MOORE 


had been commis- 
arrangements of 
Scotch songs, contributed a 
number of settings of Irish 
One of these was The Soldier (better 
known by the words, “The minstrel 
to the war is gone’’). This probably 
was Moore’s The Minstrel Boy. Mu- 
sic for the Moore poem, Those Eve- 
ning Bells, was attributed to Bee- 
thoven, while Vincenzo Bellini also 
was said to have created music 
the same poem. 
When Love Is 


who 
write 


composer, 
sioned to 
also 


songs. 


for 


Kind, a favorite 
among singers, My Heart 
and Lute and To Greece We Give 
Our Shining Blades are all Sir Henry 
Bishop’s compositions, inspired by 
the poetry of Thomas Moore. Ap- 
parently Bishop was unhappy with 
Moore’s 


concert 


own arrangements too 
fifths Moore 
once complained to Lord Auckland 
that Bishop had revised some of 
them,—to which Lord Auckland re- 
plied, “Other Bishops take care of 


the tithes; but he looks the 


many consecutive for 


after 


AND THE 


(Continued from page 36) 


fifths.”’ 
The great Russian composer and 
Anton 


songs to 


pianist, Rubinstein, wrote 
three 


beautiful that one wonders why they 


Moore’s verses so 
are not performed again and again. 
These songs, The Tear, Goodnight 
1 Dream, taken from 
the poet's Juvenile Poems, are ex 


(Rondeau) and 
quisitely melodious. A singe 
discovery of these pieces cannot help 
but become impressed with Rubin 
for the 


upon 


stein’s ability to compose 
voice, and hastens to look up other 


songs by this gifted musician 


Music by Rubinstein 


Like other composers of the 19th 


century, Rubinstein undertook the 


writing of an opera based on Lalla 
Rookh, Moore's 
the Far East, 


story of the Ghebers’ struggle against 


romantic poem of 


which, because of its 
their Moslem rulers, also symbolized 
Irish resistance to foreign oppression. 


However, his opera, Feramors, failed 


ROMANTIC 


COMPOSERS 


to make an impression, and only the 


ballet music from the work is now 


occasionally heard. 
Lalla Rookh 


posers to write operas and oratorios. 


stirred many com 


Schumann was one oO them, as Was 


the Negro composer, S. Coleridge 
Paylor, Space does not permit listing 
all the songs written to the text of 


Thomas Moore, but the universality 
of his appeal to fellow songwriters 
is illustrated by 
songs: Finland Love Song, by Spon 
tini; Hark,’ Tis the Breeze and Hark 
the Vesper Hymn by J. Rousseau; 
Hush, Hush, by Edward MacDowell 
ind Origin of the Harp by Taneyev 


Josef Haydn set music to at least 


this sampling of 


our of the Lrishman’s poems. Haydn 
it was who once exclaimed on hea) 
ng an Irish national melody for the 
first time, without knowing its ori 
gin, that such music could only be 
ong to an oppressed and unfortu 
hate people. 


But ol 


whose musical imagination was fired 


all the romantic composers 
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Christ Our Lord—Hallagan 
Come Holy Spirit—Young 
Give Me This Day—Peery 
S.A 
Hide Not Thy Face—Hallagan 


Hymn of Faith, A—Heaton 


Psalm of Peace—Heaton 
S.A.T.B., with organ or piano accomp 
Resurrection, The—Young 
BS) 
Send Out Thy Light—Hallagan 
Three Short Psalms—Young 


When i Survey The Wondrous Cross—Young 


THEODORE 


S.A.T.B., a cappella 
S.A.T.B., unison with organ 


, with organ accomp 


S.A.T.B., a cappella 
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with piano or organ 
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and organ 
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S.A.T.B 
Gustafson 
S.A.B 
Schillio 
S.S.A 


with piano occomp 


with piano accomp 


with piano eccomp 


Popcorn Carnival—Gustafson 


with 


S.A.T.B., 


Gustafson 
S.A.B., 


S.A.B piano oeccomp 


T.7.B.B., 


Stanton 
S.A.B., 


with piano occomp 


S.A.T.B., with 


piano accomp 


Steal Away and Pray—Stanton 


S.A.B., with piano 
Gustafson 


piano uccomp 


accomp 


A.B., with 


ANY 


Pennsylvania 








by the Moore, 
wrote the most stirring music. From 


poetry ol Berlioz 
the translations of his friend Gounet, 
Berlioz composed nine songs, one of 
which was Elégie (“a la mémoire du 
malheureaux Emmet’) based on 
Moore's Whe i He WW ho 1dores 
Thee. Moore a fellow stu 
dent ol Trinity 


had been 
Robert Emmet at 


College, and Emmet’s last words to 
the judge before he was excuted by 
the British for his part in an unsu¢ 
had tremendously 
him as had 


(America’s 


cessful rebellion 


impressed they 


othe 3 A 


many 


including own 


\braham Lincoln. 

This song, having inspiration in 
Sarah 
coincided with an unhappy affair 
had with the 
tress, Harriet Smithson, and after its 
composition, he never permitted it 


Emmet’s love tor Curran, 


Berlioz had Irish ac 


to be sung in concert. 

According to Jacques Barzun in 
his Berlioz the Cen 
Elégie “was perhaps the first 
written to a 


and Romantic 
tury, 
modern composition 
prose text. Berlioz entitled the col 
VU élodies 


naturalizing in 


Trlandaises, thus 


the 


lection 


France term 





1 rewarding opportunity to ¢ 
New York! 


ognized as one of the world’s 


Whether you 


ol a vacation in 


public school music 
let him help you 
outline 


your chorus 


@ llow 
@ ilo 
appropriate section 
® How to 
produce a 
@ How to 
rhythmical structure of the 
e How to 
Ir ion 


w to analyze the voca 


teach the students to sing 


beautiful tone 


help the students feel and 


there'll be 


Dept. 12 
DATE 
out this| 
held July 10-14 
West 57th St 
Order) herewith 


registration | 
form and! 
mail 


NAME 


today! 


| STREET AND NUMBER 





| CITY 


Its time to plan for Summer! 


Attend the 9th consecutive 
Master Class In Choral Conducting 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


Internationally known Choral Director 


July 10-14, 1961 at JUDSON HALL 


Air-Conditioned 


165 West 57th St., New York City 
5 DAYS — 10 A.M. TO 1 P.M. — ONLY $30.00 


ombine 
Discover for 
foremost 
ire an experienced choral director or teacher, 
solve the problems that are confronting you. Hear him personally 
valuable suggestions that will help you develop and expand the voices of 


whether amateur or experienced. 
IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 
to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing. 


possibilities of each student and 


without physical effort or strain, to always 
ind develop clear and natural enunciation. 


understand the emotiona 
composition 


choose effective and appropriate choral literature 
time to discuss your own personal choral group problems 


Make your reservation now! Fill out this coupon and mail it today. 


Peter J. WILHOUSKY 1961 Master Class 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y 


| desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to be 
Monday thru Friday at Judson Hall, 165 
New York City 


1961 


$30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions 
$10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person 
Please make checks payable to Wilhousky Master Class 


and Conductor 


with the summer 
Wilhousky is 


authorities on choral conducting and 


stimulating study 


yourself why Dr 


assign him to the 


significance and 


| am sending a check (or Money 


STATE 








mélodie to denote a song.’ 


[wo of the songs, Chant Guerrier 
(War Song) and Chanson a Boire 
(Drinking Song) were arranged for 
chorus with baritone-tenor duets and 
solos. Chant Guerrier was adapted 


from these lines of Moore: 


“Forget not the field where they 
perished, 

The truest, the last of the brave, 

\ll gone—and the bright hope 
we cherished 

Gone with them, and quenched 
in their grave!” 

Moore 

had put his own lyrics was the love- 

known as The Lamenta 
lughrim, depicting the bat 

Aughrim in 1691. 


The original air to which 
ly melody 
tion of 
tle of 

Somewhat of a partisan figure 
himself in the political upheavals in 
the half of the 19th 


both in his orchestration 


first century, 
Berlioz, 
and arrangement ol Rouget de I'Isle’s 
Varseillaise own Chant 


Guerrier, revolution- 


and _ his 
gave French 
aries powerful musical support to 
their cause. 


Irish Airs 


The combination of the ancient 
Irish airs and Moore’s lyrics was a 
most felicitous one to Berlioz for he 
was high in his praise of “Irish Mel 
odies.”” The use of The Last Rose of 
Summer by Von Flotow in his opera, 
Martha, the work for 
Berlioz. 

And in his 
1864) Berlioz made this entry: “The 
fact was I had no love for the young, 
celebrated 


“disinfected” 


92 


Memoirs (Sept. 29, 


beautiful, radiant and 
artist (Mlle. Patti) who at the age 
of twenty-two had brought all the 
musical world of Europe and Ameri 
feet, whereas my 


soul went out to the aged, saddened 


ca to he whole 


and obscure woman, to whom art 


was unknown. . 


“Balzac, nay, Shakespeare himself, 


the great painter of the passions, 
never dreamt of the possibilities of 
such a thing as this. Only one poet, 
believed that it was 
that 


feeling in these exquisite lines, which 


| homas Moore P 


possible, and described rare 
recur to my mind as I write: ‘Believe 
me, if all 
charms, Which I gaze on so fondly 


today.’ ” 


those endearing young 


In America, too, the poetic talents 
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of ‘Thomas Moore had their effects. 
It was once written that many an 
Irishman coming to the new world 
had as “his sole library the Key of 
Heaven and Moore’s Melodies,” and 
it was not long before their popu- 
larity had spread far beyond the 
circle of newly arrived Irish immi- 
grants, 

And one of the most tuneful of 
these Melodies, The Mee ting of the 
Waters, became The Meeting of the 
Waters of the Hudson and Erie at 
the hands of an American poet to 
mark the opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825. DeWitt Clinton was Gov- 
ernor of New York then, and this 
great event was celebrated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The song e€xX- 
pressed in lofty and noble terms the 
triumph of science, the freedom of 
the mind in this new land, the “‘flout 
ing of prejudice,” and the hope for 
peace and friendship, all sentiments 
which Thomas Moore’s poetry and 
songs always inspired. DPD 


A GREAT 
PIANO TEACHER 
(Continued from page 25) 
fascinating stories about her own 
concert career, her family life, her 
marriages, etc. As she had neve 
touched upon such subjects with me 
before, | could not help pondering: 
“But why, dear Madam, are you tell- 
ing me these things tonight?” ‘Then 
she telephoned my parents and asked 
them to come and fetch me. It was 
already quite late, but Madam still 
had something to do that night. At 
11:30, she made a_ long-distance 
phone call to a midwestern city to 
try and help a young conductor in 
whom she was interested get the job 
as musical director of its symphony 
orchestra. When her telephone con- 
versation was finished, she got up to 
make her bedtime preparations, 
fainted and toppled to the floor. Not 
until early the next morning was 
she found—her tremendous zest fo 
living, her enthusiasm for all young 
people, her complete and contagious 
devotion to music all at an end, But 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski is not dead. 
\ little bit of her lives on in each of 
us who were her pupils. Her faith in 
all of us was so great that none of us 


will fail her. >>> 
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MAESTRO 


He does not play a single note, And tympani. 

But lo! Standing there so, Che harp, obedient 
He holds within his hands Ripples a cadence, 
\ll harmonies! Woodwinds, viols sing 
If he but please, His arms embrace 

\ dozen violins are bowed, Ihe orchestra, 

\ clarinet Command 

Repeats the melody, lo song or silence 
And while it yet This melodious band 


Echoes, he summons brass VM 











The INTERLOCHEN PRESS 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan 


proudly announces the publication of 


AN ELEGIAC PRELUDE IN A MINOR for Orchestra 


by HUGH DOWNS 
Popular Radio and Television Star 
Set A—Strings 2/2/1/1/1 
Set B—Strings 6/6/4/4/3 
Set C—Strings 8/8/6/6/4 
Full Score 


Extra Parts 
Also just off the Press 
PROLOGUE and MARCH for BAND 


by WALTER S. HARTLEY 
Full Band $6.50 
Symphonic Band 8.50 
Full Score 1.50 
Extra Parts 35 


NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


from the 
INTERLOCHEN PRESS 


WERE YOU THERE? Catherine Ann Cook 
BLOW THE MAN DOWN Catherine Ann Cook 
HYMN AND PRAYER FOR PEACE Don Gillis 

WHO’S DANCING WITH ME? Margueritte House 
HEY BETTY MARTIN Eusebia Hunkins 
SHENANDOAH Eusebia Hunkins 
LULLABY James Niblock 

LI'L LIZA JANE Norman Phillips 
THE LOVELINESS OF THE NIGHT Richard Walker 


SSA 
SICILIAN HYMN Catherine Ann Cook 
OLD SISTER PHOEBE Eusebia Hunkins 


TTBB 
DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS Samuel Loboda 


Order from your dealer or write directly to the publisher 





NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 


Incorporated Not For Profit 























Things You Should Know About .. . 








SCHOOLS William Kincaid, solo 
flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
until his retirement last spring, has 
joined the faculty of the Manhattan 
School of Music \ community 
opera workshop is being initiated by 
Continuing Educa 
Informa 


the Division of 


tion of Boston University. 
tion about these evening courses is 
available from Prof. Ludwig Berg 
mann, acting chairman, at COpley 
7-2100, Extension 8-277. The East 
man School of Music of the Unive) 
sity of Rochester is featured in a 
television film that the United States 
Russia the cul 
tural exchange program. Entitled 
Re hearsal for Tomorrow, this 26 min 
ute film was produced by the U.S 
Information Agency Phe Uni 
versity of Michigan Symphony Band 


25,000 mile tour 


will send to undei 


is presently on a 
which includes concerts in ten Asian 


and Eastern European countries. 
Ihe trip is sponsored by the United 
States Department of State and thé 
Russia, Po 
land, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Roumania and 
Egypt \ $25,000 has 
made to University’s 
School of Fine and Applied Arts by 
the Charles E. Merrill Trust of New 
York. Part of this grant will be set 
aside for 
Frank A 
dent of the College Band Directors 
National Association. He will serve 
in this capacity until the CBDNA’s 
12th National Meeting in December, 
1962 Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Ohio, has scheduled a Band Festival 
for March 25 . Di 
Maddy 


Interlochen 


countries involved are 


Greece, 


grant of 


been Boston 


music scholarships 


Pierson was elected Presi 


Joseph E 
President and founder of the 
Arts Inter 
Michigan, 


Academy, 
lochen, recently an 
nounced the establishment of a new 
talented 
\ new 
education leading to 
Musk 


Westminster 


boarding school for high 


school students. curricu 
lum in music 
Education ce 
Chon 


announced by Di 


a Bachelor of 
College 
was recently Wil 
liam F. MacCalmont, president of 


gree al 


74 


the New 
Phe program will commence in Sep 
tember, 1961. -Ten 12-week 
ning courses in music will be offered 


Princeton, Jersey, school 


eve 


by the Extension Division of the 
City College of New York School of 
General Sessions. Classes begin the 
week of March 6. Non Gillis, 
noted composer and vice-president of 
the National Music Camp, will be 
the guest conductor of the Fourth 
Annual Honors Band Clinic of Fe 
ris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, 
on June 9-1] 


APPOINTMENTS Mitch Miller, of 
Columbia Records, was named chair 
man of the Music Division of the 
New York City Cancer Committee's 
1961 April Cancer Crusade. 

Peter Mennin, Director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, was ap 
pointed a member of the Music 
\dvisory Panel of the United States 
Information Agency for a three-yeai 
period. . . . The Collegiate Chorale 
has announced the appointment of 
Mark Orton as Musical Director fol- 
lowing the resignation of Ralph 
Hunter. William R. Whitford 
was named to the field consultation 
staff of the American Music Confer 
ence. Jerome M. Jelinek was 
appointed to the faculty of the Uni 
versity of Michigan School of Music. 
He will also perform in the school’s 
Stanley Quartet. 
conductor Irving G. Fine will hold 
the first Walter W. Naumberg Chait 
in Music at Brandeis University. . . . 
Prof. Warren Wooldridge of the 
University of Wisconsin voice fac 
governor for the 
region of the National 
Teachers of Singing. 
Composer David Diamond was 


Compose 


ulty was elected 
northern 


Association of 


named to the staff of the University 





When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 











of Buffalo Music Department for the 
spring semester. Herbert Chat 
zky, Robert W. Hohn and Bernard 
Linden joined the piano, voice and 
string staffs, respectively, of the Mu- 
sic Department of Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University. . . . Robert 
Smith named conduce 
tor of the Goldman Band. 


was assistant 


CONTESTS AND AUDITIONS — The 
third International Contest for 
Women Composers, sponsored by 
the Gemeinschaft der Kunstlerinnen 
und Kunstfreunde Mannheim-Lud- 
wigshafen, Mannheim, Germany, 
will accept symphonic, chamber and 
vocal scores until March 15. All 
scores should be sent to the GEDOK- 
STUDIO at 19 Liebfrauenstrasse, 
Mannheim-Feudenheim, Germany. 
The categories include a symphonic 
work with or without soloist, a cham- 
several instru- 


ber work for one or 


ments and a vocal work for solo, a 
cappella chorus or chorus with in- 
strumental accompaniment. Works 
should be submitted without name, 
but marked with a word. At 
the same time a closed envelope 
marked with the code word should 
be sent in, containing the code word, 
name and address, curriculum vitae 
and data on studies, a list of works, 
duration of performance and _ three 
photographs of recent date. The reg 
istration fee is 20 Deutsches Mark 
which is not refundable. The 
first international music competition 
ever to be held in Bulgaria will take 
place in Sofia from June 26 through 
July 10. The competition is for 
young opera singers between the 
ages of 23 and 33 years with prizes 
from $200 to $2000. Deadline for 
entries is March 31. The Inte 
national Music Competition in 
Vienna will take place on May 15- 
28 and is open to pianists between 
the ages of 17 and 32. The 
Prince Rainier III prizes in compo 
sition will be awarded by Monaco 
in April for chamber music, sym- 
phonic scores and music for a full- 


code 
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scale theatrical production. The 
third Pablo Casals International 
Violoncello Competition is 
uled for the end of September in 
Israel and will allow musicians be- 


sched- 


tween the ages of 15 and 35 years 
to compete for prizes ranging from 


$600 to $1500. Further details on 


Bulgaria, Vienna, Monaco and Israel! 
competitions are available from The 


President’s Music Committee, 734 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, 
nC, . . The Philadelphia Orches 
tra has extended the deadline for the 
annual Children’s Composition Con 
test to March 11. Children under 12 
years of age are eligible to compete. 
All compositions must be at least 32 
measures long and adult assistance 
will disqualify the competitor. En 
Children’s 


Broad- 


sent to 
Concerts Committee, 1225 
Locust Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
... A prize of $1000 will be awarded 


by Broadcast Music, Inc., to the com- 


tries should be 


poser and lyricist of the best college 
musical comedy or revue presented 
in the United States 
during the 1960-61 academic 
An additional award of $500 will be 
made to the drama or music depart 
ment the The 
competition closes on May 15, an 


and Canada 


year. 


sponsoring event. 
nouncement of winners will be made 
no later than October 31 and appli 
cations are available from Robert 
Sour, BMI, 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.... The Music-Drama 
Iheatre, an experimental folk thea- 
tre for classics and new works, is 
awarding 20 new full-tuition 60-hour 
scholarships to persons of talent and 
promise of any age over 18 vears for 
singing, acting, dancing or instru 
mental performance. Classes are held 
in New York City or in 
New York. Further 
available from Mrs. E. F. Kamarck, 
Harriman Road, Irvington, New 
York. ... Entry blanks for the JosyIn 
Art Museum Chamber Music Com 
petition are available from the mu 


seum at 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha 


Tarrytown, 
information. is 


2, Nebraska. Only composers living 
in Nebraska, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, South Dakota and Wyom 


ing are eligible. 


PUBLIC EVENTS 


versity’s Mid-East 


Duquesne Uni 
Instrumental Mu- 
sic Conference will be held on 
March 8-1] at 


Sheraton Hotel 


Pittsburgh’s Penn 


and will feature 
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several clinics. 
Creston will conduct and lecture at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo., on March 14-16 The 
Oklahoma group of the Music 
Teachers National will 
meet on March 26-27 at the Univer 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
The Northwestern Regional! 
Conference of the National Associa 
tion of Music Merchants take 
place at the Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., on March 19-2] The 
Pearl Fishers by Bizet will be per 
formed by the Peabody Art Theatre, 
Baltimore, Md., on March 7 unde 
the baton of Halasz....A 
the music ol 
heard at New 
Modern Art 
will dis 


( ompose} Paul 


\ssociation 


sity of 


will 


Laszlo 
program devoted to 
Walter Piston will be 
York City’s Museum of 
on March 30. Mi 


work 


Piston 
following the pei 
formance. The Northwest Divi 
sion of the MENC will hold its 1961 
Conference in Spokane, Washington, 
from March 14-18 at the Davenport 
Hotel. The Philip 
James, William Schuman, Paul Cres 
Randall 
heard at the Orchestra of 
concert on March 22 at Carnegi 
Hall... . Pianist Anthony di Bona 
ventura will be heard with the Balti 


cuss his 


works ol 


ton and Thomson will be 


America 


more Symphony Orchestra on Mare h 
29. Soprano Helen George and cellist 
Heinrich Joachim will appear with 
the orchestra on March 22 in a pro 

music ol 


Richard 


,o0ston 


gram of contemporary 
Barber 


The 


and 
Greate} 


Schoenberg, 
Strauss. 

Youth Symphony Orchestra, 
ducted by Marvin Rabin, will be 
heard in New York’s Carnegie Hall 


on April 23. in 


con 


1 world premier 
peformance of work for 
and orchestra by Norman Lockwood. 

. Heidi Krall, Metropolitan Opera 
\ssociation will 
Four Last Songs of Richard Strauss 
with the National Orchestral Society 
of Washington on April 11. The per- 
will be heard at Hunter 
\uditorium in New York 
Che Oglebay Institute will 


chorus 


soprano, sing the 


formance 
College 

Cry. s. 

hold its annual Opera Workshop, 
Boris Gol 
August 13-17 at the 
home in Wheeling, West 
Phe Dimitri Mitropou 


under the direction ol 


dovsky, from 
institute’s 
Virginia. ... 
los Memorial Concert, sponsored by 
Aid Society, Inc., 
March 5 at 

Stokowski, 


the Musicians will 


be given on Carnegie 


Hall. 


Fausto 


Leopold 


Tebaldi, Eleano 
Burry Morell 


among. the 


Cleva, Renata 
Steber, Van Cliburn, 
Mishel Piastro are 


artists 


and 
many scheduled to perform 
Che following operas will be 
broadcast by _ the Metropolitan 
Opera during the months of March 
and April March 4--Turandot 
March 11—La Bohéme, March 18 
Elektra, April 1—La Gioconda, April 
Tristan Isolde, March 25 
8—Wozzeck and, the last 
of the season, April 15-—-Don Carlo 
The 
\ssociation second National Conven 
tion will be held at the Deshler 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on 
\pril 5 and 6. It precedes the North 
Central MENC Convention of April 


6-10, also in Columbus. 


und 


broadcast 


American Choral Directors 


7. Stein 
plano 


INDUSTRY NEWS Henry 


Way, president of the com 
pany of Steinway & Sons, was elected 
the Manhattan Life In 
The Carlin 


formerly ol 


Director of 
surance Company 
Music Publishing Co., 
Torrance 
at Star Route, 
. Wilfred ] 
pointed to the 
Carl] 
company 


California, is located 
Oakhurst 
sulzing has been ap 
staff ol 


returning to the 


now 


California 


execullve 
Fischer, Ine 

after an absence of ten 
years. The 60th 
the National Associ 
Merchants will be marked at the 
1961 Musie Trade Show in 
Chicago from July 16 to July 20 


Dick Schory, advertising and educa 


inniversary ol 
ition of Musi 


Industry 


tional director for Ludwig Drum 
Co., has been elected president ol 
the Chicago Chapter of the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sci 
ences. \ phonograph needle in 
that operates on penlight 
Robins 
York 


also 


spectol 
from 

Flushing, New 
“Syl-a Scope,’ it Is 


batteries is available 
Industries, 
Called a 
manufactured as an ele 


Final 


showed 


trically op 
figures for 


that 


erated unit 
the 


manufacturers did quite well despit« 


past yeal plano 


the rapid decline in business be 
ginning in November. The year’s to 
2.453 


the 1959 figures. 


tal was only percent below 

Karl Engemann 
administrative as 
sistant to Scott, Album Di 


rector for the Artists and Repertoire 


has been named 


Francis 
Division of Capitol Records, Ine 
and Paul Wyatt was appointed asso 
ciate artists and repertoire produce 
Jack Phillips 


for the company. 
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YOUR ORCHESTRA, 


WILL LOOK AS"GOOD"AS TT-SOUNDS 


WITH 


Galen Hiphy 


UNIFORMS BY 
SAXONY 


National 
Fashion 
Institute 
Award 


Lightweight 
for comfort... 
long-wearing 
for economy 











Saree ee 
SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight | 
colors: Red, Powder | 
Blue, Gold, Grey,Roy- ; 
al, Peacock Blue, | 
White, Maroon. Top 

quality fabrics. Fully 
lined. $17.90 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


oe ———— se 
—o- 


> ae Cm 
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TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof lin- 


$18.90 











—_ 
BLAZERS 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 
ee a 
—— a 
~Jux PANTS... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND &@ TIE SET... $3.50 











All garments manufactured in our own modern 
factory. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. Men’s and boys’ shawl collar jackets in 
stock for immediate delivery. Blazers and girls’ 
shawl collar jackets manufactured to order 
Write, wire or phone your order now... . or 
ask for free illustrated brochure with swatches 


SAXONY CLOTHES pert. w 
230 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. « WOrth 4-6039 
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“OR CHORUS: 


is now representing the W. N. 
White Company on the West Coast. 
A new portable indoor choral 
shell to improve performances is be- 
ing manufactured by the Wenge 
Music Equipment Co., Owatonna, 
Minn. The shell is fully transport 
able and can be easily stored. 
Paul E. Richards will head a new 
company formed by the 
E. K. Blessing Band Instrument Co., 
Inc., Martin Band Instrument Co. 
and Musicade, Inc. The com- 
pany will be called Richards Music 
Corporation and will be located in 
Elkhart, Indiana. A fourth firm, the 
F. A. Reynolds Co., of Cincinnati, is 
also involved in the merger. . . . 
New appointments at the Bogen- 
Presto Division of The Siegler Con 
poration: M. S. Sumberg, director of 


merger ol 


new 


sales for sound products and high 
fidelity, Harold Barton, sales man- 
ager for high fidelity equipment and 
James W. Kearns, field sales special- 
ist. . . . Muzak Corporation has ex- 
panded its New York State services 
by establishing offices in 
Nassau and Westchester Counties. 


branch 


RECORDS Angel Records is con 
tinuing its laudable “Great Record- 
ings of the Century” series with a 
disc of Scarlatti sonatas as performed 
by harpsichordist Wanda Landow- 
ska in 1934-5 and an operatic reci 
tal by the great Italian baritone, 
Mattia Battistini (1856-1928), culled 
from recordings made between 1903 
and 192] 
in the fact that it presents hitherto 
unavailable performances by musi 
cians of the highest order. . . . Dis 
tinguished Recordings, Inc., is a new 


Each record is distinctive 


company devoted to the preservation 
of unique piano rolls on long-play- 
ing records. Two releases deal with 
the art of Paderewski in perform 
ances of Liszt, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Paderewski and 


Piano 


other 
and 


composers. 


students teachers can 


learn a great deal from each selec- 
tion interpreted by the Polish mas 
ter... . Mozart’s Requiem, K. 626 
is given a reverent performance by 
Hermann Scherchen conducting the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra and a 
group of four distinguished soloists. 
This recent two-record Westminste1 
release also includes Mozart’s Regina 
Coeli, Ave Verum Corpus, Te Dewm 
and Sancta Maria. ... A group of 


keyboard pieces by Joseph Haydn, 


recorded by Wanda Landowska in 
1959, have just been released by RCA 
Victor. The late Miss Landowska 
alternates between harpsichord and 
piano in this two-record set. The 
performer has presented probably 
the ultimate version of these Haydn 
works if not a permanent model fo 
the performance of Haydn keyboard 
music. ... The five piano concertos 
of Beethoven have been recorded by 
London Records with Wilhelm Back 
haus, piano, and Hans Schmidt-Is 
serstedt conducting the Vienna Phil 
harmonic Orchestra in a stirring and 
.. Handel’s Mes 
siah is given a significant musicologi 
cal performance on a Kapp Records 
release. Soloists Adele Addison, Lor- 
na Sydney, David Lloyd and Donald 
watchful 
baton of Thompson Stone, who also 
leads the Handel and Haydn Society 
and the Zimbler Sym 
The avant-garde mu 


forceful manner. . 


sing under the 


Gramm 


of Boston 
phonietta. .. . 
sic lover will have a field day with 
Folkway Indeterminacy: 
New spect of Form in 
tal and Electronic Music, 
and David Tudor’s most 
fort. Mr. Cage 
stories, jokes, anecdotes and phil 


Records’ 
Instrumen 
John Cage 
recent ef 
recites a series of 
osophical quotations whilst his com 
panion provides the music from in 
strumental and electronic sources... . 
Australia’s Sutherland 
with London’s 
The 


album 


Joan sings 
notable 
{rt of the 


presenting a 


artistry on 
Py 77a 


photographic 


Donna, an 
and biographic gallery of famous 
divas from the past and the 
that their trademarks as in 
terpreted by Miss Sutherland. 

Victoria de los Angeles can be heard 
Capitol 
and La 
Angeles per 


arias 


were 


diverse roles on 
Records. In both Carmen 
Miss de los 


distinction. Sir 


in two 


Traviata, 
forms with 
Thomas Beecham is on the podium 
of the Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Car- 
men and Tullio Serafin is in control 


rare 


Francaise for 
of the Traviata recording. The re 
mainder of the cast is equally adept 

A too-seldom performed but 
absolutely charming opera is Bed 
rich Smetana’s The Bartered Bride 
this work from the 
repertoire is keenly felt 
after a the Prague Na 
tional Theatre’s production on Artia 
Records. . . . Elizabeth Schwarzkop! 
and Eberhard Wachter are the prin- 


The absence of 
standard 


hearing of 
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cipals in Angel Records’ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. The remainder of 
the cast performs ably under the 
baton of Carlo Maria Giulini who 
conducts the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra and Chorus. The same company’s 
edition of Don Giovanni, also with 
Miss Schwarzkopf, Mr. Wachter and 
Maestro Giulini, includes Joan 
Sutherland, Graziella Sciutti, Luigi 
Alva and Gottlob Frick. . . . Two 
serenades for strings, by Tchaikovsky 
and Josef Suk, are presented by Em 
manuel Vardi and the strings of the 
Kapp Symphonietta on a Kapp 
record. . . . Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations and Brahms’ Va) 
tations on a Theme by Haydn are 
heard in a straightforward mannei 
on an RCA Victor record with oc- 
togenarian Pierre Monteux conduct 
ing the London Symphony Orches 
tra. . . . “Sounds of New Music” 
is a Folkways Record which takes 
the listener from the first experi 
ments concerning industrial and 
electronic devices in the orchestra to 
the musical form known today as 
electronic music. Composers repre- 
sented range from John Cage and 
his “prepared piano” to Vladimir 
Ussachevsky and pure electronic mu 
sic. . . . Band enthusiasts can now 
obtain a disc made by the All-Star 
Concert 3and for Golden Crest 
Records. Each participant in this 
recording is an outstanding virtuoso 
and the ensemble is conducted by 
James F. Burke, well-known cornetist 
and assistant conductor of the Gold- 
man Band. . . . Harpsichordists 
Svlvia Marlowe, Pamela Cook, Ro- 
bert Conant and Theodore Saiden- 


berg have united to record a group 


of J. S. Bach concertos for two, three 
and four harpsichords. The key- 
board players are supported by 
Daniel Saidenberg conducting the 
Baroque Chamber Orchestra on the 
Decca label. . . . Berlioz and Leonard 
Bernstein have, of late, combined to 
make an irresistable team. The New 
York Philharmonic conductor has 
just recorded excerpts from Roméo 
et Juliette for Columbia Records in 
fine sound. .. . Russia’s leading mez- 
zo-soprano, Zara Dolukhanova, is 
represented on an Artia release by a 
program of Baroque arias which 
compares favorably with the best the 
West has to offer. . . . Purcell, Per- 
golesi, Boyce and Telemann have 
compositions on a fine album re- 
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RICORDI announces: 


3 New Pieces for SYMPHONIC BAND 


CRESTON, Paul: PRELUDE AND DANCE 
Complete set including full score $18.00 
Full Score 5.00 
Conductor 1.50 
Extra parts 75 ea 


MENOTTI, Gian Carlo: BARCAROLLE from SEBASTIAN SUITE (arr. by P. J. Lang 
Complete set including full score $13.00 
Full Score 4.00 
Conductor 1.50 
Extra parts 75 ea 


SATIE, Erik: 2 GYMNOPEDIES (with solo flute—arr. by A. Reed) 
Complete set including full score $12.00 
Full Score 3.00 
Conductor 1.00 
Extra parts 50 ea 


16 West 6Ist Street 
G. RICORDI & co. New York 23, te York 


$4 > >>> >>> ooo LoSo oo oSS>ooosooshsdsdd sods ds ssboss isso sb 505 5 
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EVERYBODY READS MUSIC JOURNAL 


There’s a wealth of information in the and the music lover in general 
pages of MUSIC JOURNAL . valuable You'll enjoy music more when you read 
information for student, teacher, artist MUSIC JOURNAL regularly 


MUSIC JOURNAL 157 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19 








NEW AND SEASONAL SATB CHORALS 


DONALD R. FREDERICK 
ENCORE 


IF ANY LITTLE WORD OF MINE 
LONESOME VALLEY — Spiritual (divisi) 
WERE YOU THERE — Spiritual (diviss) 
THE eer CROSS — Mason (divisi) 
HARLES R. CASSEY 
SOLDIER JOHN 
LIP GORDON 
oa SAVIOUR, WATCH THOU 
O'ER 


US — Berlioz 
RONDEL 
SHENANDOAH — American Folk § 
WILLIAM JONSON 
(American Spirituals ae Folk Songs) 
COME. ALL YE YOUNG A 


1 WANT JESUS TO WALK WITH ME 
PAPER OF PINS (diévisi) 
THE HAPPY JOURNEY 
THE SCHOOL ROOM — 1840 (rounds 
THREE JOLLY, JOLLY WELSHMEN 
YOU CAN TELL THE WORLD (diviss) 
JACK LITTEN 
O BROTHER MAN (Welwyn) 
O GOD, THOU ART MY GOD 
PRAYER OF SUPPLICATION (divisi) 
pene (Parapbrase 23rd Psalm) 
OSEPH ROFF 
BLESSED BE THE NAME OF GOD 
IF YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST 
WITH HIM FOR ALL ETERNITY 


DON SMITH 
ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS — 
Any Ten Titles Sullivan 
ANY ' ac (optional 3 part trumpet obbligato) 


FREE write 
SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC., 666 Fifth Avenue, New [York 19, N 








World's largest 
r oil companies 
100% pure 
to prevent 
gumming, - 
Fresh, clean” 
aroma. Makes 
instruments 
play better 
' ... last longer! 
ng cote stores eyerrutearel 
Buescher 
“BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2. Blkhart, Indiana _ 


and 
SLIDE 
OILS 


Oe 
a 


New materials 
for stage bands 
and combos. 


Box 428, Beverly, N. J. 


leased by the American Society Con- 
cert-in-the-Home. The works, pet 
formed under the direction of Daniel 
Saidenberg, represent some of the 
best music the period has to offer. 

Let Freedom Sing is the latest 
record by Fred Waring’s Pennsy] 
vanians which musically portrays the 
history of this country. A lavishly 
illustrated 12-page brochure contain 
ing the texts is included with the 


Capitol record. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC The French 
Horn: Some Notes on the Evolution 
of the Instrument and of its Tech- 
Morley-Pegge (Phil 


osophical Library, 221 pages), dis 


nique by R. 


cusses most phases of intonation and 
general performance of the French 
horn. The author has included a 
chapter discussing past players of the 
instrument and the volume contains 
many musical and photographical il 
lustrations. ... Renata Tebaldi: The 
Woman and the Diva by Victor Sei 
off (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
213 pages) is a sympathetic look into 
the life of today’s reigning soprano. 
The book illustrated 
with photographs of all 
Mme. 
ten and contains a complete dis 
cography. Musical Thought by 
Carlos Chavez (Harvard University 


Press, 123 pages) consists of a group 


is profusely 
stages of 


Tebaldi’s career, is well-writ 


of lectures given by the celebrated 
Mexican composer at Harvard Uni 
These lectures were part of 
the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures 
in 1958-59 and cover “Art as Com 
munication,” Music,”’ 
“Re petition in Music” and esthetics 

. Music in New Hampshire: 1623 
1800 by Louis Pichierri (Columbia 


University Press, 297 pages) analyses 


versity 


“Form = in 


every important musical event in 


that state’s history for the time 
listed in the title. Mr. 
Rhode Islander, has reprinted many 


documents in his mu 


Pichierri, a 


important 
sicological and profusely foot-noted 
volume. ... Listening to Music Crea- 


tively by Edwin John Stringham 
(Prentice-Hall, 624 pages) is a fine 
musical text for the layman and the 
college student. Mr. Stringham does 
not discuss music as an entity in it 
self and has numerous references to 
the other arts. The volume includes 
many art reproductions and musical 
illustrations. Since Debussy: a 


View of Contemporary Music by 


André Hodeir (Grove Press, paper- 
back, 256 pages) is an outspoken and 
highly opinionated account of con- 
temporary music. ... Violin Playing 
As I Teach It by Leopold Auer (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 99 pages) is a re-issue 
of a handy, informative and educa- 
tional book with helpful hints and 
learned advice. ... Songs of the Civil 
War, compiled and edited by Irwin 
Silber and arranged for piano and 
guitar accompaniment by Jerry Sil- 
verman (Columbia University Press, 
385 pages), is a collection of famous 
and obscure songs from both sides of 
the Mason-Dixon Line. In the event 
that different lyrics are applied to the 
same melody the each 
version are printed immediately afte 
the original tune. Attractive etchings 
of the period liven up the book... . 
cantata, 


words of 


Don Gillis’ new 
This is 


or alto solo, chorus and orchestra o1 


patriotic 
{merica, scored for baritone 


band, is now available from Mills 
Music, Inc. The work was first per 
formed during World War II and 
has been revised to include the two 
new states in the Union. Chil 
dren’s Songs from Japan by Florence 
White and Kazuo Akiyama (Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation, 93 
pages) contains a series of delightful 
songs for children with many attrac 
Toshihiko Suzuki. 
Singing by 


tive drawings by 
I Hea 
Bloom 


{merica 
(available from. the 
Blott Road, 
New Jersey) is a song-cycle based on 
Walt Whitman for 
chorus and piano accompaniment. 
Music for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary 
School is a new publication spon- 
sored by the National Education As 
sociation Project on the Academical 
ly Talented Student in cooperation 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference. The 128-page publica- 
tion is available at $1.50 from the 
MENC, 1201 16th St. N.E., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C... . Blue and Gray: 
1 Musical Show Based on Tunes 
from the Civil War by Ellen Jane 


Norm 
composer at Palisade, 


the poetry of 


Lorenz (Lorenz Publishing Co., 64 


pages) contains information — for 
mounting this work, libretto and mu- 
sic. The piece requires chorus, solo- 
ists and piano. ._A Ballad of the 
North and South for Mixed Chorus, 
Narrator and Band (or Piano) has 
words by Paul M. Angle and Earl 


Schenck Miers and a score by Nor- 
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mand Lockwood (Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., 46 pages). The piece 
is derived from Northern and South- 
ern songs and several Negro spiritu- 
als... . Folk Song Style by Alan Lo- 
max is the first item in the Folklore 
Center Reprint Series (Folklore Cen- 
ter, 110 McDougal Street, New York 
12, N. Y., 27 pages) and was original- 
ly published in “The American An- 
thropologist.”. The pamphlet in- 
cludes an extensive bibliography and 
discography. >>> 

Otto Luening, the 
composer and experimentalist in 
electronic musical forms, has accept- 
ed an American Accordionists’ Asso- 
ciation to compose an 
original work for accordion. 


commission 





EDUCATION 
THROUGH MUSIC 
(Continued from page 40) 


ages been associated with other areas 
of learning and human endeavor. Its 
place in mythology is interesting evi- 
dence. Among the muses, Calliope 
presided over eloquence and heroic 
poetry; Clio, Erato, lyric 
and amatory poetry; Euterpe, music; 
Polyhymnia, 
Thalia, 


and 


history: 


tragedy; 
choral 
bucolic 


Melpomene, 
dancing and 
and 


song; 
comedy poetry; 
Urania, astronomy. 

Educators in general and musi¢ 
specialists in particular should be- 
come increasingly aware of such as 
sociations and relate music with 
allied fields of creative endeavor. In 
the international scientific 


achievement and supremacy, the hu- 


race for 


manities in general, and music in 
danger of 
ondary much to 
detriment of well-rounded personal- 
ities and an informed populace. But 
in our frenzied efforts to keep pace 
with the Space age and in the strug- 
gle for survival, we must not under- 
estimate the value of understanding 
other people nor the need to live 
peaceably with our world neighbors. 
Such understanding and_ peaceable 


S$@€c- 
the 


particular, are in 


consideration 


existence are best approached 
through the humanities and the cre- 
ative arts. Understanding the physi- 
the 
course, necessary and important, but 


means of learning 


cal aspects of universe is, of 


this is not a sure 


to live in a world ne ighborhood. 
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' 
well-known 


Ihe response to beauty by ear and 
eye, the search for God through re- 
ligion, the noble thoughts expressed 


by poets and philosophers, are of 


equal importance. The educator 
must deal with the physical nature 
of the world without, as well as with, 
the inner spirit. 

Music education, then, is a 
ject which opens many doors to gen- 
eral learning and offers many oppor- 
tunities for correlation. The first of 
these occurs in the sécial studies of 
the lower elementary grades when 


sub- 


the stress is on the immediate en- 
vironment of the neighborhood and 
the community. The second is in the 
social studies of the upper elemen- 
tary grades, which embrace distant 
regions of the world, with introduc- 
tions to history, civics and geogra- 
phy. From these initia] associations, 
music may be correlated with wide 
areas of subjects, especially with the 
humanities. ‘he over-all purpose is 
to introduce the individual to the 
world about him—to the people of 


the earth, their manner of life, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


The Boston University School 
embraces all of the creative arts in its three divisions of 
Music, Art, and Theatre. The distinguished faculty includes 
artists from the professional stage and concert hall 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to degrees in the 
areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church Music, Theory and 
Composition, History and Literature, and Music Education. 
The B.Mus., B.F.A., M.Mus., M.A., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and 
Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these areas 


For information relative to scholarships, assistantships, 
fellowships, catalog, write 


Office of the Dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
855 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


of Fine and Applied Arts 
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RICORDI announces: 
9 CHORAL PIECES by GAIL KUBIK 


; 


WHEN | WAS BUT A MAIDEN 
LOLLY T00 — DUM 

| RIDE AN OLD PAINT 

JOHN HENRY 

THE MONOTONY SONG 


P. T. BARNUM 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADAM IN THE GARDEN PINNIN’ LEAVES (SATB) a cappella 30 


(SATB) a cappella $ .40 
(SATB) 40 
(SATB) 25 
(TTBB) 30 
(TTBB) 30 
(SATB) 

( 

( 


SATB 00 


30 


SATB) 30 


(SATB 
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thought, feeling, occupations and so 
who teaches cre- 
make such 
will both 


The instructor 
will not fail to 
correlations. Thus 
enhance and be enhanced, and be 
come more stable in times of crises 
and scrutiny. In the final analysis, 
there will be education through 


music. DPD 


on. 
atively 
music 


Mr. George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 
tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 
School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingerland 
#402 Supreme Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 


that he is very proud of them. 


EARN $5.50 AN HOUR 


iano, write Dept 1 fot 





If you Ss 
How to Earn up to $10,006 
the Piano” (in your home 
homes) It r lf you 


someone who doc 


National Piano Teacher Service 


a Year Teachir 


or the students’ 





3010 N. W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla 








THE 


Tranz 


ELECTRIC METRONOME 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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MUSICIANS WHO 


MADE MONEY 


(Continued from page 22) 


out because the name of one had 
been mentioned more prominently 
on a poster than that of the other. 
Though not on speaking terms, they 
went through with their engage 
ments, and played the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata together more than seventy 
times in public. Financially, all end 
ed well—for they made $40,000 each. 

Paderewski, as the result of three 
months’ wanderings the 
United States, was half a million dol- 
lars better off than when he started! 
His life earnings, it is believed, 
amounted to $10,000,000 which must 


even 


across 


assuredly constitute a record, 
for a keyboard king. Still fresh in 
the memory will be the hero’s wel 
New York to Van 
Cliburn on his return from Moscow, 
where he had won the International 
Ichaikovsky Piano Competition in 
1958. The youthful prodigy’s first 
post-Russian concert filled Carnegi« 
Hall to capacity, and, in full accord- 
ance with economic laws, his fee per 
recital immediately trebled. Bette 
still, a recording company signed 
him up on a contract that even 
Paderewski might have envied. 


come given by 


Paganini’s Fortune 
Paganini, virtuoso of the fiddle, 
left the equivalent of $20,000 when 
he died at Nice, 110 years ago. He 
had, during the course of his life 
time, displayed an almost diabolical 
perseverance in mastering his instru 
ment, and indeed was improvising 
on it in the most marvelous way 
only an hour or two before the end. 
This single-minded devotion, added 
to a remarkable natural talent, led 
on to wealth and honor. Fritz Kreis- 
ler demanded, and was paid, in 
credibly high fees. He once asked a 
snobbish, lion-hunting heiress $3,000 
house. Of 


ironic 


her 
with 

chai ge by 
not 


recital at 
and 
the 


for a short 
his own accord, 
humor, he reduced 
one third when told he would 
mingle with 


be expected to the 
guests! 

Top-notch singers can do even 
better than the famous conductors 
and instrumentalists when it comes 
to winning hig money prizes. Ade- 
lina Patti, the most celebrated so- 


prano in the second half of the nine- 














teenth century, often received $4,000 
for a single concert. (Audiences all 
over the world invariably demanded 
Home, Sweet Home from her as an 
encore). Melba, Galli-Curci, Clara 
Butt, John McCormack, Gigli and 
Richard gifted 
artists who 
heart and could not complain of its 
ingratitude. Jean de Reszke, when 
he took to teaching, charged a cool 
$30 for a fifteen-minute lesson. 

The role of the gramophone in 
spreading the fame and increasing 
musicians de 


othe 
the 


Tauber were 


touched world’s 


mes of all 
a passing mention. 
to recognize the 
until 


the ins 
serves at least 
were slow 
the 
when one of the great 
time, Ca 


to be re 


People 
value of gramophone 
1902, 
est Italian 
allowed his 


about 
tenors of all 
ruso, voice 
corded. Between that date and 1921, 
the vear of his death, he made 154 
gramophone records, which brought 
him in well over two million dollars 
in royalties. Translated into terms 
of modern currency, this figure (like 
most of those quoted above) would 
have to be multiplied many times. 
Charles Santley, the greatest British 
baritone of his day, who first  re- 
corded in 1904, and Melba, 
followed suit in 1905, are 
numbered among the gramophone 
pioneers. In 1929, when the slump 


came, the companies were badly hit 


who 
also to be 


but it is interesting to recall that 
the records re- 
at a high level. Thousands 
the world had 


come to regard them as a necessity 


sales of “classical” 
mained 
of music-lovers ove} 
of gracious living. 


More recently, an English singer, 
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RICORDI announces: 
THE GRADED SCARLATTI 


A Collection of 39 Keyboard Sonatas by 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


Compiled and Edited by 
MARTHE MORHANGE MOTCHANE 


Kathleen Ferrier (the “golden con- 
tralto”) trilled her way to the top of 
the scale. At fourteen years of age 
she had earned only a few shillings 
a week addressing envelopes. In 
1940 she took her first singing les- 
sons and in a short seven years es- 
tablished an international reputa 
tion. Kathleen Ferrier sang in Am 
sterdam, Vienna, Saizburg and Milan 
opera houses. She toured America in 
1948, 1949 and 1950, and confessed 
she hadn’t the remotest idea of the 


Introductory Note by: 

MARC PINCHERLE “From a purely pedagogical point 
of view, Marthe Motchane has 
carefully chosen a number of 
Sonatas which constitute a pro- 
gressive initiation into the key- 

$2.50 board art of Scarlatti’ 


16 West 61 S 
G. RICORDI & co. New York 23 rt York 
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total amount of her earnings. But in 
the last year of her tour, after only 
three months’ work, she paid $4,000 


in American taxes. >P> 





AMERICA’S 
MUSICAL TASTE 


(Continued from page 18) 
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ing to study abroad. It improves 
one’s perspective on all things. It is 


Beaaeaeaeaenaaad 


‘ 
| uere is no snd } UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AWAIT} 
thing as an organized concert move- | Ia SUMMER SESSION 
( June 26 to August 4 r 
A, 


sensible. 
Incidentally, there is no such 


ment in Italy. This is an enviable 
accomplishment of American cul 


; 6 , ; cits oO } are 
tural le ade rship. Rec it il tours BENTLEY & SIMON Pacific and Asian Courses incluc 


becoming increasingly popular. The — quality cHoIR ROBES MUSIC OF THE FAR EAST 
European concert artist must come ve set the standard PACIFIC AND ASIAN MUSIC IN EDUCATION 
-UrOpeé of excellence ever FILIPINO DANCE AND I7S MUSIC 


to the United States for the fullest | since 1912. custom- KOREAN DANCE AND ITS MUSIC 
field tailored of fine fabrics, | JAPANESE DANCE AND ITS MUSIC 


for your lasting enjoyment BENTLEY & HAWAIIAN CHANT 
Concert management here has done _ PULPiT ROBES, too,made SIMON Bind ceaethak to Medes Earaiand| Wadeetten 
Inc 


. * ty a ; 
splendid job. And the system is ee and Applied Music 
Write for catalog D-20 7 West 36 SL.N Y.18.NY UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU 14 


one that Italy could well utilize 

I have heard that many Americans ooo 1 
fear that the great popularity of mu- \ 
sical comedy tends to lessen appreci- a 
ation of opera. I don’t really think For everyone who plays the piano—a valuable new 
eke es on, ay, Soe os book of useful advice and personal experience! 
Fella and Street Scene, I believe ac- 


tally encourage people to listen to : pean AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


possible opportunity in this 





opera. Have no fear—opera will hold 
a fascination for generations to 


come. With guidance at home and by Ruth Slenczynska 


and with emphasis on the ee : with the collaboration of Ann M. Lingg 


abroad, 


finer aspects of the art form itself, Both the young student and the professional will welcome this 
pee yple of all ages will cultivate a splendid guide by the former child prodigy and top ranking con 


r oe" a cert pianist. Subjects covered include 
richer, fuller life. Opera is justifiable 


bv no beautiful theory: but it exists; ® practicing and performing ® how to build a program 


. . : ; : ® proportion, rhythm, tempo, ¢ how to listen to music — es- 
in the sometimes inc omparable fruit \ ; personality factors and phys- pecially the sounds you make 


of its luxuriance is its justification. ical strength as you play 


how to acquire a repertory @ sensible advice ou teaching 


Plus fascinating observations from over thirty years of profes- 
sional life; analyses of the work and personalities of such dis 
Music Journal inadvertently stated tinguished artists as Horowitz, Rubinstein and Serkin; reminis 
cences of her own great teachers Rachmaninoff, Schnabel 


that Arnold Broido co-authored : Cortot and others 
Music Dictionary (Doubleday & Co..). ; If you play or teach piano, you'll want to own MUSIC AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. 


ne : ; \ Order your copy today from your bookseller, or from 
The book was written by Marilyn Doubleday & Co., Inc., Dept. 1-MJ-3, Garden City, N.Y. $2.95 


K. Davis and edited by Mr. Broi0,  qygurmmmmmmsaasessssasmasG 22000 aasaasaassamamsmsa 
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Perfect Balance + 


Your Instrument 


+ STEREOREED 


WALT WHITMAN’S MODERN MUSIC 


Top Performance! 
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ASK 
FOR THE HANDY 5-PACK SEE-THRU PLASTIC 
CARRYING CASE, WITH SELECTED — 
REED-O-METER GRADED — FACTORY SEALED 


STEREOREEDS 
Aer ~ Aro - ret 





SINGING CITY 


announces 


TWO SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
IN THE CHORAL ART 


on beautiful 40-acre campus of 
Crozer Seminary 
13 miles from Philadelphia 


August 7-13, 1961 

Choral and Conducting Techniques for 

the School and Church Musician 
Elaine Brown and Staff 


August 14-23, 1961 
Coordinated Study and Rehearsal of 
the Passion According to St. John by 
J. S. Bach for Conductors, Singers, and 
Instrumentalsts 
Elaine Brown and Julius Herford, 
Co-directors 


os 


Hd 


For further information write: 


SINGING CITY 
35 S. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 14 


Whitman's literature in the 1860's, 
her musicians also were not ready to 
interpret the message of Leaves of 
Grass. 


American audience can 
appreciate the philosophy of Leaves 
of Grass. For example, having sut 
vived a half century of war, they are 
ready to accept the reality of Whit- 
man’s Drum Taps poems. They are 
loyal to America and like the poet 
can also objectively admit that this 


country is not always right. 


Loday’s 


Democracy as Theme 


The Drum Taps verses of democ- 
racy are appropriate settings for mu- 
sic with a patriotic or nationalistic 
theme. William Schuman 
awarded a $500 Pulitzer prize for 
Free Song, Secular Cantata No. 2, 
based on three of these poems. The 
score is for a full chorus of mixed 
voices with the accompaniment of 
an orchestra and two pianos. It was 
first performed by the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. 


Ernest Bloch was also inspired by 
Whitmanesque ideas. He dedicated 
his epic rhapsody America to Walt 
Whitman, as he felt that the poet’s 
vision upheld its inspiration. This 
stirring symphony, which is an at 
tempt to summarize in music the his 
torical role and destiny of America, 
was awarded a $3,000.00 prize by 
Musical 


The 
Leaves of Grass is broader than mere 
Whitman’s writings r¢ 


was 


{merica. 


philosophy expressed = in 
nationalism 
flect a compassion for people, for he 
accepted their limitations and re 
spected the common man. Roy Ha 
ris shared his point of view when he 
set Song for Occupations to music 
and dedicated it to the workers of 
the world. 

All men experience physical and 
emotional losses as well as great joy 
These feelings were poignantly ex- 
pressed in Sea Drift, which has been 
set to music by Ralph Vaughan Wil 
liams, John Alden Carpenter, Roy 
Harris and Frederick Delius. Delius 
effectively utilized the operatic form 
of Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock 
ing, and divided the lines into solo 
and choral passages. The vocal pas- 


reinforced by 


sages are orchestral 
music. 
I Sau 


Growing, 


In the verse in Loutstana a 
Wild Oak Whitman ex- 
presses the fact that people are de- 
pendent upon one another for the 
understanding and appreciation that 
a friend can give. Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco gave this poem a French- 
Spanish setting and a jazz rhythm. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco chose to set 
Whitman's verse for voice and piano 
in his ten-song cycle, Leaves of Grass. 
The composer stated “One of my 
been to wed 
music to the and_ highest 
poetry in the form of music for voice 
and piano” (The Book of Modern 
Composers, David Ewen). 


ambitions has always 


purest 


This is a challenge to other con- 
temporary Whitman’s 
verse is rhythmically constructed and 
his sentiments have universal appeal. 
In many ways Whitman shares an 
affinity with the modern composer. 
Both are spokesmen for their genera 
tion, but the musician expresses him 
self through the medium of sound. 
Whitman labored painstakingly to 
achieve the results he desired, but 
lesser poets have copied and _per- 
fected his style, and have integrated 
it with their own personalities. ‘Too 


c ompose! S. 


often the sincere and creative com- 
poser receives recognition belatedly. 

The poet understood the plight 
of the modern composer and also 
challenged the listening public when 
he said “Great art needs great audi 
ences.” The public must be willing 
to put some effort into trying to un- 
derstand and appreciate the message 
of the modern artist. An audience 
that is educated to appreciate the 
best in modern music and Whitman- 
esque ideas will be greatly enriched 
by a listening experience which com 


art. >>> 


bines the highest forms of 
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CONCERNING 
THE CELLO 


(Continued from page 38) 


certos for the cello. 

In the nineteenth century, he was 
followed by such cellists as Deport, 
Romberg, Merk, Franchomme, Ser- 
vais, Kummer, Detsauer, Piatti, Da- 
vidoff and Golterman. They believed 
in the cello, realized its possibilities 
and raised the standards of perform- 
ance. 

It is to the composers of the second 
half of the nineteenth century that 
we owe most of today’s cello litera- 
ture—Brahms, Dvorak, Lalo, Schu- 
mann, Tchaikovsky and Saint-Saéns, 
etc. Other names could be men- 
tioned—Becker, Popper and Klengel 
—men who perfected the cello tech- 
nique. But it was Pablo Casals’ ap- 
pearance at the beginning of the 
century which was the real turning 
point for the cello. 

A hundred years before Casals, 
Paganini played the standard works 
of today’s recitals and gained a 
world-wide audience for the violin. 
This is exactly what Casals has done 
for the cello. He has inspired his 
contemporaries to write for the in- 
strument. Thus, practically all the 
composers of the twentieth century 
have enriched the cello repertory. 
Because of this, more and more ex- 
cellent cellists are appearing on 
concert platforms. But the cellists’ 
problems are far from solved. ‘Too 
few cello works, too little popular 
interest and too few distinguished 
soloists are still the pattern. 

Still it is certain that great per- 
formers will arise to enhance and 
enrich the future of the cello. There 
will be more cellists who, undis 
couraged by present difficulties, will 
raise cello playing and teaching to 
new heights. There is also the pos 
sibility that someone will succeed in 
evolving an instrument, with a larg- 
er body, that will produce a large 
tone without requiring unnatural 
finger extensions. 


I am afraid that I have been car- 


Breitkopf & Hartel of Wiesbaden 
has announced the fourth volume 
in the new supplementary series of 
works by Beethoven. This series con- 
tains newly discovered or only re- 
cently identified works. 
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ried away a bit and that I have not Perhaps this letter had better be 
exactly answered youn question. Suf-. taken as a declaration of faith in 
fice it to say, the music world is cello playing, which is part of art 
changing rapidly. The audience and culture. On that point, I feel 
wants good music, no matter who sure we agree. 

makes it or on what instrument. \s always, Janos Starker >>> 
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FINE MUSIC FOR SAXOPHONE : 


Saxophone Studies 


BLATT Fifteen Entertaining Etudes $1.25 
SCHIEMANN Seven Characteristic Studies 1.00 








Eb Alto Saxophone and Piano 


BEETHOVEN Rondo (from Op. 17) 90 
CIRRI Arioso 60 


DAHM Paris Soir (Evening in Paris) 1.50 
(An Album of French Classics) 


MARTINI Plaisir d’Amour 15 
MOZART Concerto (K. 191) 2.50 
PURCELL Suite in F 1.50 
RAVEL Pavane 80 
SHOSTAKOVICH Satirical Dance 80 
STRAVINSKY Dance of the Princesses (from “Firebird’)  .80 
VIVALDI Concerto in A Minor 


Sdition Musicus - New York, Inc. 


333 W. 52nd St., New York City 
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RICORDI announces: 
THE UNIVERSITY GREYS 


An Opera in Two Acts 
Libretto by ZOE LUND SCHILLER 
Music by ARTHUR KREUTZ 





To celebrate the CENTENNIAL OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
The Opera narrates the simple story 

of a University of Mississippi boy 

who enlisted in the GREYS, went 

off to war and returned to the Campus to die. 











Vocal Score 4. 
Orchestral Material .. ......On Rental 


16 West 61st S 
G. RICORDI & CO. New York 23, ae York 
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ROBERT 


M' SIC is an important part of 
4 everyone's life. Each one of 
whether we like it 
television, and the 
to keep the 
There 


that sul 


us a consume! 


or not Radio, 
phonograph combing 
ir eternally filled with sound 


is no other single item 


rounds evervone to this extent 


We would like 


is forcing this “filling of the an 


that no 


to suggest 


One 


with music.” It is a spontaneous 


thing that has grown out of the 


needs of man. Primitive man used 


and simple reed pipes fot 


No one set up a plan to 


rhythms 


his musi 


improve on primitive man’s instru 


ments. They evolved because the na 
ture of man required that the need 
adequately ful 


for music be more 


filled. As man’s skills de veloped, the 
music skills 
intellect and emotions require muc h 


followed. Today man’s 
more complex sounds and rhythms 


than ever before. Instrument makers 
have developed instruments capable 
of producing these sounds and music 
writers have evolved a practical plan 
of putting them on paper for repro 
duction by all who feel so inclined. 
\pparently many people throughout 


We 


to suggest that there is a 


the world are “so inclined!” 


would like 
} 


basic need that can only he satisfied 


by musik 


Once again all are consumers and 


many are active participants. In 


Hillsdale we work primarily with the 
Fou 


participants most of the stu 


dents music is a continuation of a 


program started early in the ele 


mentary school. There are some how- 
the instrumental tech- 


with 


ever who us¢ 


class as the first contact 


nique 


These students often 
develop into responsible members 
Advanced Band or Orchestra 


division years. 


participation 


ol the 
by then uppel 


. 2 
High Standards 


Since Hillsdale recogniz s the in 
herent need of man for things musi- 
cal and Hillsdale is a public 


school dedicated to serving youth in 


since 


the best manner possible, we feel a 


strong obligation to lead our stu 


dents through as high a musical 
standard as possible. Our main me- 
dia are the Advanced Band, the 
\ Cappella Choir and the Orchestra. 
Fine things come in simple form and 
complex form. Perhaps there are 
more things in the slightly complex 
form than in the very simple. This 
means our students must acquire 
some specific skills to be able to ex 
plore the highest form of the musical 
art. Since in the school program the 
major effort is in the area of group 
participation, the level of perform 
ance and the level of musical experi 


ence will go hand in hand with the 














accumulated skill of the performers. 
\ group that is comprised of stu 
dents of elementary ability will 
spend most of its time working with 
this level of music; its musical and 
cultural 
ve lop along these lines. If the group 
has mostly skilled performers, the 
form of the art 


for its exploration. Musical success 


growth will obviously de 


finest is available 
on a group basis is dependent on 
the skill and sensitivity of each mem- 
ber of the group. One person adding 
part in an unmusical manner 
either due to a lack of skill on 
lack of the suc 
cess. of the 
the 
total sound picture can cause an 
this re 


his 
to a 
sensitivity 
the 
group. One part missing from 


negates 


other members of 


unsatisfying presentation; 
sults in a presentation that does not 
satisfy the basic music need for either 
the participant or the consumer. 

Hillsdale High 


students of ad- 
maintain an 


It is a goal of 
School to assemble 
equate skill, 


idequate instrumentation or voice 


and to 


distribution for exploring the finest 


in the art of music. 


If students enter the program at 
the beginning of their high school 
career and continue to grow through- 
out this highly 


career, competent 


performance groups can be main- 


ivailable to 
at thei 


tained. The finest music 


high school musicians is 
command. 

It is on this foundation that the 
Hillsdale music department presents 
its case. To this goal we dedicate 
efforts. >>> 


oul 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
AUDITORIUM 


(Continued from page 51) 


Each year the I.U. School of Mu- 
sic presents Wagner's Parsifal on the 
Sunday before Easter. The opera, in 
true Wagnerian tradition, is ex- 
tremely long,—so long, in fact, that 
the performance begins in the after- 
noon, recesses at dinnertime and 
continues in the evening! Yet it is 
so popular that the theatre is filled 
to overflowing. Opera lovers from 
Louisville make the journey by bus. 
Others come from Indianapolis. Stu- 
dents and faculty members turn out 
in the hundreds. 

The university auditorium, there- 
fore, is at the hub of the nation’s 
cultural activities. Unfortunately, 
only a handful of residential areas 
can lay claim to permanent artistic 
activity, and when performers ap 
pear in collegiate theatres the area 
of esthetic enlightenment is  con- 
siderably broadened. The concert 
and theatrical series sponsored by 
academic institutions allows both 
the student-faculty and lay commu- 
nities to participate in the joy ol 
art on the same level as the New 
York or Chicago theatre and con 
cert-goer. It is this phase of aca- 
demic life that guarantees a continu- 
ous flow of intellectual activity in 
the areas that are most hungry for 
it. 

When the audience files out of the 
Indiana University Auditorium it 
knows that it has seen an enlighten- 
ing and entertaining performance, 
be it opera or musical comedy. And, 
to quote The Boy Friend, “old wine 
tastes much nicer” when sipped in 
pleasant and comfortable surround- 
ings. The I.U. Auditorium, as well 
as other advanced collegiate thea- 
tres, provides the conducive atmos- 
phere for enjoying the old wine, 
though the bottle is new. DP> 


An overture for the inaugural con 
cert of John F. Kennedy has been 
composed by John LaMontaine un- 
der commission by the Democratic 
National Committee. Howard Mit- 
chell, conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, suggested Mr. La- 
Montaine. The work, From Sea to 
Shining Sea, was heard at the con- 
cert on January 19. 
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NEW CHORUSES for S.S.A. 


Berger, J. MINNIE and WINNIE 

Berger, J. MR. FINNEY’S TURNIP 
Brahms—Gibb WITHIN MY HEART 
Handel—Gibb WOULD YOU WIN 

James, D. ENVOY 

Jordan, A. BELOVED NIGHT 

Russell, O. N. HOW SWEET the MOONLIGHT 
Sovers, M. THE IMMORTAL 


return this AD for complimentary copies 


J. FISCHER & BRO. GLEN ROCK, N. J. 





ASK for “MUSIC JOURNAL” 
AT YOUR LOCAL NEWS-STAND 





Big Band Performance 


for the 


CIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL! 





ODE TO FREEDOM 


Composed by FERDE GROFE 
Arranged by Charles L. Cooke 





A grand and glorious musical salute to the 
heroes of the Civil War. A rousing band 
arrangement based on the stirring strains of 
“BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC." A par- 
ticularly suitable choice for programming 
during the 1961 CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL. 
Playing time approximately 4 minutes. 


FULL BAND ; : $6.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND ‘ 9.00 
CONDUCTOR PART . 1,00 
EXTRA PARTS, each .50 











Send for FREE Condensed Score! 
: e}: 
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WHAT IS BAROQUE? 
Paul L. Reynolds 


HE Baroque period in musi 
is generally thought of as ex 
tending from 1600 to 1750, the year 
in which Bach died. Strictly speak- 
Baroque means 
corrupt taste, 


ing, the term 
“grotesque,” “in 
“overladen with 
The first application of this term 
to music was based on the opinion 
of the historian Jacob Burckhardt 
(1818-1897). Although the work done 
by this great Swiss historian is im- 
portant in its field, 19th century 
reversed 


scroll-work,” etc. 


scholars have completely 
the emphasis to the magnificent posi- 
tive contributions of this period in 


art. 
The Baroque 
in era of ecstacy and 


period, generally 


speaking, is j 
exuberance. This is a period of great 
longing, or, as some have said, a 
period of the “vale of tears.” The 
arias of this period, with their long, 
pathetic coloraturas, frequent use ol 
chromaticism and various uses ol 
rhythm, indicate a great longing, a 
grand sweeping ecstacy. 

We must not overlook 
forms of the Baroque 
have contributed so greatly to ou 
musical thinking. Such clearly de- 


musical 
period that 


fined forms as the variation, suite, 


sonata, da capo aria, concerto, opera, 
cantata and oratorio come to us from 


| this period, 


From the point of view of style, 


| music of this period is characterized 


thorough-bass technique ot 
(continuous 


by the 
the basso continuo 
This led to a musical texture 
melody and the 


bass). 
of two lines, the 
bass. The harmony between the two 
was improvised. A third character- 
istic is that of contrasting dynamic 
levels. Good examples of this char- 
acteristic are found in the Branden- 
burg Concerti of Bach and the con- 
certi grossi of Corelli and Vivaldi. 
This technique is used constantly 
in the organ music of this peri 


od. DP> 


Robert Shaw, the renowned con 
ductor of the chorus bearing’ his 
name, recently signed a_ three-year 
contract with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra to begin with the 1961-1962 sea- 
son. He has served as associate con 


ductor of the orchestra since 1956. 


FROM AMERICA’S 
SWINGIN’EST 
MUSICAL 


CONCERT BAND 


“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 
Symph.Band . .. . . 10.00 
PUIGNN oS ek oe 


MARCHING BAND 


“KIDS” 
Arranged by John Warrington 
With Field Formation by 
Jack Lee $2.00 


CHORAL MEDLEYS 


Arranged by Clay Warnick 
Containing: 

“WE LOVE YOU, CONRAD!” 
“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 
“ONE BOY” 
“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 
“BABY, TALK TO ME” 
“ROSIE” 

KIDS” each .75 

SATB-#5641  SSA-#7367 
TTBB-#6621 


VOCAL SELECTION 


(Words & Music) . . . $2.00 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


MEDLEY—Arranged by Johnny War- 
rington, containing “PUT ON A 
HAPPY FACE” and “KIDS” . $2.50 


PIANO 


Easy Piano—Arranged by Georges 
Newtone . - $2.00 
Piano Selections— Arranged by 

Georges Newtone . . $2.00 


Hammond—Arranged by 

Mark Laub. . . . $2.00 
Hammond Chord— Arranged. by 
Mark Laub . . . $2.00 
All Organs— Arranged by 

Ben Kendall . . . $2.00 


Canada 


EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 


14 BIRCH AVENUE 
TORONTO 7, ONTARIO, CANADA 
U.S.A : 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 WEST 54th STREET \ 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 














HE close relationship between our so-called 
“popular” and “serious” music is not gen- 
erally recognized. This goes far beyond the mere 
fact that both types of music are made up of tones 
in time and make use of the common organizing 
factors of rhythm, melody, harmony and form. 

It would be fair to say that every device appear- 
ing in popular music can also be found in the 
classics, naturally in a far more serious manifesta- 
tion as a rule. The commonest pattern of form in 
music is the so-called A-B-A (or A-A-B-A), which 
can be summed up as the basic rule of “statement, 
contrast and reminder.” 

This is the form appearing in the vast majority 
of popular song choruses and also in a high percentage of folk music of all 
kinds. In serious music it is generally called “the song form,” but it is also 
the structural basis of far more elaborate compositions. The “sonata form” 
appearing in the first movement of most symphonies, as well as in overtures, 
string quartets and other compositions, rests upon this same simple prin- 
and reminder.” 


ciple of “statement, contrast 


HE common trick of syncopation is well known in serious music, 

meaning simply that the natural accent is shifted to an off beat, with the 
effect of either anticipation or delay. In popular music syncopation was 
long ago given the name of “rag time,” and this was the first of many 
distortions that gradually built up the entire technique of jazz. 

The heart and soul of real jazz consists of improvisation, and this also 
was a well known skill among the great composers of the past, many of 
whom could improvise elaborate pieces which actually never were written 
down or published. The improvisations of jazz are mostly in the form of 
“variations,” and this is likewise a common term in serious music. Our 
popular performers have attained great facility in embellishing and dis 
torting the fairly simple tunes on which their performances are based. 


POPULAR and apparently individual type of variations in recent 

years has been known by the slang term of “boogie-woogie”. Thi 
distinctive character of such music lies in the fact that the melody is carried 
by the bass while the variations are played in a higher register, whether 
on the piano or by a band. This of course is the same as the traditional 
basso ostinato, found in the classic Passacaglia or Chaconne. The master 
pieces of the past are full of striking examples of this effective form, as 
when Brahms builds the Finale of his Fourth Symphony on what is essen 
tially the E minor scale, with no less than 34 inspired variations. 


HE development of our popular music has consistently followed th 

general history of music as a whole. The earlier tunes were simple 
and seldom developed to any great extent. Gradually various distortions 
crept in, first of rhythm and then of all the other organizing factors. At the 
time when serious composers began experimenting with dissonance, oui 
popular song writers tried the same thing. When tone color was being 
distorted in various compositions of a serious nature, our popular bands 
were also featuring muted brass, emphatic percussion and other startling 
effects. Today we even find suggestions of the 12-tone row in the advanced 
examples of jazz and our movie audiences have long been hearing a sur- 
prisingly modern music in the scores of our Hest motion pictures. »>D> 
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tick, tick. 


Maybe you don’t remember the magic 
tick-tick of Dad’s alarm clock...orthe 
excitement you felt at the tiny sound 
of his key turning in the lock. 


But don't despair. Grownups, too, can 
experience exciting moments in sound. 
Try Audiotape and see. 


The unique quality of this tape gives 
you more clarity and range, less dis- 
tortion and background noise. It’s 
your silent (but knowledgeable) part- 
ner in capturing fresh, clear, memor- 
able sound—whether it’s Saturday 
night merriment... or a Sunday after- 
noon concert. 


TRADE MARK 


“it speaks for itself” 


AUDIO DEVICES INC.., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
Hollywood :840N. Fairfax Ave., Chicago:5428N. MilwaukeeAve, 
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CHORALS FROM B. F. WOOD 
20c each 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN DANCE SONG 
Arr. by C. F. Manney 

(275 278—SSA; 329—SAB; 282—TTBB 

BEHOLD NOW, PRAISE THE LORD 


by Everett Titcomb 
TTBB 


SATB; 


(457—SATB; 631—SA; 543 


CRYSTAL NIGHT 
(556—SAB) 


DOWN THE OPEN ROAD 
by L. W. Haney 


by Curtis Gibb 


(560—TTBB; 56 


ALMIGHTY GOD OF OUR FATHERS 
by William James 


SATB) 


SSAATTBB; TTBB) 


WELCOME SWEET PLEASURE 
by Weelkes-Harris 


(569 704 


O GOD OF LOVE 
(780—SATB 


OUR MASTER HATH A GARDEN 
Arr. by Don Malin 


by Jean Pasquet 


(766—SA; 768—SAB; 773—SSA 


DEAR LAND OF HOME 

by Jean Sibelius — Arr. by C. F. Manney 
(249—SAB; 256—SA; 254—TTBB; 
255—SSA; 248—SATB) 


MONTANA ROUND-UP 
by Kermit and Walter Leslie 
Symphonic Band 7.00 


Band 5.00 


ORCHESTRA 


THE CARILLON 
by Irwin W. Greenfield — Arr. Ray Wright 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.50 


CHAMPAGNE 
by Kermit and Walter Leslie 


Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


BASIC WAY TO THE BAND 


by David Gornston 


* Designed to meet the demands of truly pro 


gressive music educators 


* A practice! and dynamic method for developing 
the skills of the 
individual! player 


band through building the 


A book within a book for EACH INSTRUMENT 

plus a REFERENCE FINGERING-CHART for daily 

drill 
Pupil’s Books 2.50 


85 ea. Conductor's Manual 


Send for descriptive literature 


B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. INC. 
250 W. 49th Street 
New York 19, Ae 2 


THE 
OF 


TEN 
MUSIC 


(C intinued 


and directly as human beings, irres 
pective of color, creed, heritage, na 
tionality, circumstances, interests o1 
station of life. 

He who becomes aware and opens 
like a 


cherished guest, and clears away the 


his senses, host awaiting a 


fermenting debris of human _ petti- 


ness, knows that his acceptance ol 
this priceless wisdom will transcend 
all personal circumstances, and will 


bring happiness and a ~ peace that 


and this 


passeth all understanding” 
awareness is the art of it ing 

Previously I said that music, en 
compassing the great orb of philoso 
phy and morals, was the way to the 
higher art of living. How privileged 
found way 
through the life to 


\laddin’s Cave, with all its price less 


we are to have oul 


maze of this 
treasures of knowledge, beauty and 
wisdom, enough always to fill our 
own storehouse, and enough to dis 
with the 
of love, to all who journey with us 
the little mile! We the 
humbly blindly—there is 
enough, but we ask for sight, 


tribute love, and in name 
cave 
light 


that 


entel 
and 


our eyes may be opened, so that we 
may know the gold from the dross, 
and the real from the false. 
We 


is one of the parents” 


we are ‘even 
Qu 


constant; 


are the teachers 
care is 
not spasmodic, but oul 
vigilance is stern, but tempered by 
tenderness. Ow 


knowledge and our strength and the 


substance is oul 


things we have learned from the best 
book in the world—from life. Our 
substance is based on our gradua 
tion from childhood to adolescence, 
from adolescence to adulthood and 
from adulthood to brotherhood 

No 
qualify us to carry the torch, unless 
we have come uphill, step by step, 
all the way, of our own volition. It 
is not the brilliant scale on the key 
board, nor the skill of bringing out 


the theme of a five-part fugue in an 


written or framed word can 


intermediate voice, nor the conquest 
of the Waldstein even 
performance ot a 
that will 


Sonata, nor 


the successful 


mighty Brahms Concerto 


prove us equal to the responsibility 
that is ours in the self-chosen servic« 
Nor is it enough 


of our vocation 


1) 


COMMANDMENTS 


TEACHING 


page 1? 


Onl 


the ability 
skill to others, for all this 
is only talent, and the lesse1 part of 


even to have to impart 


the same 


ourselves and our responsibility; and 


unless we make the gift of self with 


what we give, it is arid and barren 
) 


and valueless. 


Into our hands are commended 


the mental, spiritual and esthetic 


erowth olf tender shoots that 


are just beginning to push their way 


young 
through to artistic conception. How 


easily one could drench them in the 


glitter and glamor of a too easily, 
technical fa 
the 
soil of imagina 


then 


too rapidly acquired 


them moisturé 
the 


crush 


cilitv—or deny 


and warmth of 
tive fertility, o1 roots 
pushing downward in their search- 
ing for security of thought and ex 
pressive hess, because it is less respon 


sibility 
No Easy Way 


choose this vocation, we 
that have 
dare not seek 
must look to 
ourselves. Plato has said, ““What any 


But if we 


must remember too we 


been chosen, and we 


the easy way. First we 
one possesses not o1 knows not, that 
can he neither give nor teach”. Hay 
ing equipped ourselves professional 
ly, we must delve into the archives 
of experience and of our minds, and 
the selves, 


the 


cave of inner 
all 


problems of our conscience and re- 


into oul 


where lic the answers to all 
sponsibility. Perhaps it might be a 
l formulate the es- 


y 
YOOCT 


thing to 


sentials, so that we may see how 
they would operate from both the 
teacher’s the student’s 
point. Let us call them the 
Commandments of Teaching” 
|. Thou shalt preserve, above all 


all things. 


stand 


“Ten 


and 


things, Integrity in 
Thou shalt bring to thy work 
Love, that 
and he 
shall be unified 


fullness ot sO 
thou, thy work, 


works with thee 


the 
who 


love. 
Thou shalt 


by 
to this chosen 
vocation Sacrifice, 
thus serving simultaneously thy 


offei 
Service and 
work and humanity. 
Thou shalt uphold with pride 
Duty and Re 


and dignity thy 
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sponsibility in every hour of 

each day. 

Thou shalt fulfill the gifts be- EASY TOM 
stowed on thee to the utmost Settee — 

reaches by Determination and 

Labor even beyond the com- 





forts of self. 

Thou shalt have Courage, that 
thy courage may be as an ex- 
ample and a light to those who 
fear the darkness. 

Chou shalt be Patient as love 
is patient, going the pace of the 


lame and the halting and 3 4 
Humble lest thou forget to pray ilies 2 oe saints Be : 
sg ~ctaggetine gel ral = 0 FOR ANY SIZE BAND MM Folds down smaller 


and thou shalt have Under- 


standing for the lowly as fon or ORCHESTRA aS ‘than any other 


the high, for defeat as for suc- . ie : be riser! 
Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra: 

cess, for the minor keys of life Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take 

as for the uplifted majors, for down quickly ... store compactly. Also combina- * 

all creatures and all music. tion risers and portable stages for any event or 

Chou shalt fill thy mind with performance. - . New catalog illustrates 

Knowledge and know that this anatky Cypen of vests, portale stagte, eoumnpnens STORE 


: . airs, variety shows, and other items. 
is thy citadel for all the years |  haiFs variety shows COMPACTLY! 


a Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive "Down the Middle” fold 
Thou shalt know and observe cuts storage space in half. Wenger 
I risers fold into sections 

aw and Order, mentally, phy- pend = or 


sically and spiritually, that Write for FREE 

her + : . ‘ Catalog and low 

there be no confusion. prices. FREE layout 

Phou shalt realize the Jmpor- Given grompty. RISERS * PORTABLE STAGES * SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 


Y Tr Bidg. Owatonna, Minnesote 
tance of Small Things and use 14 Wenger 9 


it as an axiom which leads to 
great achievements. .. . 











The Ten Commandments _ of 
teaching are indeed the Ten Com- READ 
mandments of living. We dare not * 


separate the one from the other, for LOPEZ 
if we do, we separate ourselves from The Fabulous 
SPEAKING 


the greater object of our profession. 
We are the heralds of the mass of 

humanity and it is our privilege and My life and how 
our responsibility ay cea the VINC E NT Err ge-yn «sagt hae 
trumpet with clear, ringing notes, 

calling the tortured world to find LOPEZ 
solace and peace within the portals 
of our art. A fascinating 


Autobiography of 


No one of us can uphold all hu- 
manity, but each one of us can up- INSIDE 
lift those who come within our gates. story of the 
Let us teach them the gentle, power- 
ful art of music with all the fullness Entertainment 
of our hearts and the riches of our —oe 
minds, and bring them to this 
awareness—that “‘Music is a moral 
law. It gives a soul to the universe, 
wings to the mind, flight to the im- ® The Glamour of Show Business! 
agination, a charm to sadness, gaiety 
and life to everything. It is the es- 
sence of order and leads. to all that 
is good, just and beautiful, of which 
it is the invisible, but nevertheless 
dazzling, passionate and external 
form.” >>> 


® The Excitement of Romance 


@. The Serenity of Spiritual Experience 


ON SALE At Leading Book Stores 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 54) 


competency) is evidenced by early 
precocious manifestations of creativ- 
ity and performance (singing and 
playing). Superior musicianship re- 
quires intelligence of a high order. 
In the field of theoretical studies 
this would be especially true. We 
champion the position that the cre- 
ation of a composition or a brilliant 
execution on an instrument demands 
keen 
order and development of ideas and 
clarity of their expression. 

The intelligent construction of 
these insights (choices) will insue if 
the mind makes identifications and 
reconstructs them into full-blown 
concepts. Actually, the release of an 
individual’s potential insights 
termines the operation of 
choices. The nature of these choices 
the character of 
higher artistic conceptions. Choice 
gives direction and purpose to con- 


insights out of which issue 


de- 
his 


determines his 


cepts. 

Thus, our philosophy of music 
education must take on an individ- 
ual purposefulness. If the element 
achieved in the ‘very 
being of the individual’—the insight 
(intellect) of that 
part of the composite dynamism (the 
interaction of one concept upon an- 
other 


of choice is 


each man—it is 


that creativity 
is aroused and the individual oper- 


in such a way 
ates at a high state of efficiency) of 
this attainment which is the essence 
of our thesis. Choice and discovery 
(insight) are “handmaidens” which 
eventuate into musical dynamism 
for eventual enjoyment. Insight is 
actually understanding, for in the 
field of education insight 
gives depth of understanding and 
“livingness” or reality to any indi- 
vidual’s musicality. 

The experiences of 
music have a moral purposefulness 


musi 


associative 


that commends its study to all indi- 
viduals. The pursuit of music oc- 
cupies the individual in a construc- 
tive way that encourages his physical 
This _pre- 
occupied state is established in mu- 


and mental well-being. 


and assures the indi- 
self- 


sical creativity 
opportunity for 
satisfaction—his self-fulfillment. 

[he direction of an 
vidual is a concept that emphasizes 
daily 


vidual an 
moral indi- 


the nature of his conduct in 


90 


living. If music has the power of 
sublimating basic human desires, 
then it is probable that it becomes 
part of the ethics of man and effects 
the associative impact for good upon 
his conduct. Such a salutary condi- 
tion should result in a well-adjusted 
individual, and we may assume that 
music can make its proportionate 
developmental contribution to the 
moral growth and happiness of man. 

A well thought-out program of 
music education focuses and directs 
the individual’s energies in such a 
manner as to give them direction 
and salutary ethical achievement. 
There is every reason to expect com 
mendable display of social behavior 
as a result of feeling personal self- 
satisfaction. We may safely say that 
music has given moral] direction to 
conduct. 


Must Be Experienced 


Any concept or function of music 
education must be experienced sig- 
nificantly—deeply, intensely, person- 
ally; it must become an integrated 
part of the individual. It must pro- 
vide newer insights, newer attitudes, 
newer skills, newer experiences and 
newer consummations of dispositions 
toward music. Their totality must 
eventually furnish insight for a con- 
ception of a philosophy of music 
education. Their final consumma- 
tion will be the fruition of a cul- 
tural message of significant propor- 
tions. 

The individual, if he is to live at 
a high level of creativity, must feel 
the overpowering possession that 
comes to him as he undergoes the 
many conceptual experiences of mu- 
sic. We are sure that musical experi- 
ence, even though it may not be an 
all-consuming esthetic and cultural 
pulsation, always possesses attraction 
and interest for men. The experi- 
ence of simply being associated with 
music is not enough. There must be 
“living” music through which the 
individual experiences self-satisfac- 
tion from its many creative func- 
tions. However, this is dependent 
upon insight, and insight demands 
continual experimentation and ex- 
ploration. 

It is quite apparent that some 


music educators are unable to use 
imagination and insight and put into 
practice these philosophical concepts 
which have been presented. It is un- 
fortunate that the functional aspects 
of art and music have so often been 
underestimated in curriculums be- 
cause of this inability of teachers to 
visualize the possibilities for music 
in song, movement and the struc- 
turalisms. We must caution that mu- 
sical experiences for permanent cul- 
tural growth can not be attained as 
“hand-me-downs” of educational 
dogma and practice. They must be- 
come outgrowths of each individ. 
ual’s desire to attain musical crafts- 
manship and to satisfy his need for 
self-expression. This demands _ con- 
tinual experimentation if the sub- 
tleties of musical art are to become 
real enjoyments for each individual. 
Through experimentation, music 
educators must become creative to 
prevent cultural stagnation and 
eventual death of the productivity 
of American musical art. 
Music educators must 
more curious about the impact of 
the dynamics of these philosophical 
concepts upon Ame ican music edu- 
cation. The complete interaction of 
one concept upon another points up 
the importance of providing an at- 
mosphere conducive to their proper 
implementation. These concepts are 
recognizable, but their effectiyeness 
is often lacking when there is no 
music education program which 
completely understands and applies 
their implications. Successful teach- 


become 


ing is an exhaustive experience both 
physically and intellectually. Trans- 
lating these concepts into functional 


music education curriculums re- 


quires great administrative and in- 
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structional responsibility. . 

The effective functioning of these itchell 
concepts depends upon the individ- MUSICIANS SELECT MM STANDS AND RISERS 
ual’s being allowed to explore in 
realizing them. This implies that | 
there must be unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the child—the individual— 
to experience music on a discovery 
basis. The extent of discovery is 
largely determined by the growth scale Te ‘ 
of a perceptive awareness which will gt aE FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
accrue to the child as he experiences iN NY NT CHORAL GROUPS 
music. Much of this happy discovery as 
is often destroyed because the music 
teacher wants to “tell all” or, in 
other words, interfere with his de- 
veloping insights. Every childlike 
exploration, if self-initiated, is ex- —— 
tremely satisfying and emotionally S Wnitized” . . . individual compact units 
and intellectually therapeutic. The > Revy-inctant Seb Up:-and: Removal 


creation and preservation of great 
art are dependent upon this prin Stareoe Fold-Flat Legs permit practical storage 


aT Big PR AENESS 


ciple. 

The challenge to music education Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write 
: ; : greatly in construction and quality, so do stands Si ihe 
is the problem of understanding how and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors VALUABLE 
to apply constructively these basic | consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality A 

ee See - t= iia —their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding ree 
principles = philosophical CONCEPtS. | stands and Risers are actually designed and developed brochure 


Through the function of these con- | by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 

cepts, the individual will come to | tio” for long-range perfection! 

appreciate what is meant by the MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
great art of musical expression. The 2752 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
responsibility for fusing these con- on an Ke , ' - 
cepts into a practical, effective and 

comprehensive philosophy of music 

education is an educational legacy 

of great significance. >>> \ Sh 8 
«GREATEST: 
aA) 
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AME IN MOUTHPIECE 
472 Dikerenr Facings 


brag elicit WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
This is the desert of my wilderness. REFACING SERVICE 


I hunger. I thirst. 
I am unsatisfied .. . 





WHEN WITHOUT MUSIC 


Woodwind’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
oe design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
Verily .. . I am alone and lonely. unusobl thpieces ... usable and modern! 





here is no shade. No water. Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to j 


No oasis for my soul. one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every | ; | OER) 
' : ! 


The air holds no refreshment . . . Penne He ote a H 
I hunger for sounds of song, Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- 


Ss deities less of make or age, it can be good as new... in / “REED 
tor <tr _ . 
‘or § rings and tr ump t some cases, our experts achieve results that almost /INSTRUMENT 
For flute and ty mpani... equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
For the solemn sound of drum. course, upon the original quality. 
I hunger. FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check Tips on mouthpiece care 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 
~ : . : ions (I ti f 172 WOODWIND 
Give me fountains of organ-tone, tions (lay and tip opening or stondord facing desired) y 
{ MOUTHPIECES 


Refreshing rain of harp... REFACING RUBBER $4.00 Nell Devactbal 
And deep wells of woodwinds. OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES . 


REFACING GLASS Full discussion of 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 mouthpiece functions 


es ara ale add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. Ask your dealer or 
Without the living, WRITE TODAY! 


Refreshing waters MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 
of music! 
; * Dept. A-3-61 
Marjorie Bertram Smith Wicdutnd Ea 111 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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and selection 


I thirst for sweet springs of music. 


Handy transposition chart 


This my desert ...my wilderness . . . 
To be without musi« 





TELEVISION 


AND MUSIC 


(Continued from page 26) 


ular level are the jingles that sell 
soap, beer, cigarettes and anything 
think of. Music in 


commercials has developed into a 


else you might 


small art form. In the scoring of TV 


spots for such varied accounts as 
Lucky Strike 
Electric, ¢ ampbell soups, Scott Tis 


sue, had to do 


Cigarettes, General 


and so on, I have 


some very challenging backgrounds. 


Not 


scored a G. 


actually under- 


ago, | 


mY, 


long 


spot with a string 


quartet, employing a_ twelve-tone 


row. In a new heard recently 


on CBS-TV’s 
I employed the Ondioline, a marvel 


spot 
“The Gershwin Years”, 
ous new electronic instrument, as 
well as some conventional ones. Last 
had the under 
IV spot for Spring Ciga 
rettes with the Arts Wood 
wind Quintet. On the other hand, 
Lucky Strike allowed me to do some 
their 


vear, | occasion to 
score a 


Lincoln 


real swinging scores for new 
series. Campbell Soups requires the 
famous “Mm, mm, 


use of then 


PUH-LEES! 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 
Finest Cane REEDS 
FOR ALL CLARINETS 
AND SAXOPHONES 
A Rico reed feels and piays right 


every time because it’s made of top 
quality cane, carefully controlled at 
each step, graded correctly, accu- 
rately style cut. At music dealers 
everywhere. 


/ RICO PRODUCTS 


819 North Highland 
Hollywood 38, California 


Good!” in all thei spots, but done 
in such a way that the vignette that 
each spot is built around is drama 
musically 
have 


tized using their jingle 


theme. | scored this theme in 
hundreds of thoroughly 
enjoyed every bit of it, West 


Italian, Dixieland, kid fantasy, 


ways, and 
be it 
ern, 
impressionistic or just plain jingle, 
sung by the Campbell Kids. The 
musical quality of TV commercials 
has improved to such an extent that 
the effect 
the songs of our time. In a way this 
Tin Pan Alley 
should be producing our songs, and 


jingles have in become 


is unfortunate, since 


not beer, cigarette and soup = ac- 
Nonetheless, one has to ad 
mit that the “L.&M.” march, the 
Lucky Strike “Remember How 
Great Cigarettes Used to Taste”, the 
Newport Cigarette jingle, the Coca 
Cola, Wrigley Spearmint, Pepsi-Cola, 
and hundreds of other jingles, are 
better melodies, and far more en 
dearing, than “Hound Dog’, for 
instance. What happens is that peo- 


ple, kids mostly, discard the lyrics 


counts. 


which shout the praises of a product 
they know is good, and go around 
whistling these delightful little mel- 
odies. 

‘Don't sell the impact of 
background music short either. Hank 
Mancini’s scoring of “Peter Gunn’”’ 
caused the take a 
second look at the use of intelligent- 
ly written “live” music, as against 
the use of corny, dated, puerile for- 
eign tracks. More shows are employ- 
ing live scoring than ever before, 
but there is still much use of sym 
phonic music which was never in- 


good 


has industry to 


tended for use on these shows, and 
which adds little more than a supe 
ficial Hank Sylvern, a _ re 
arranger, 


mood. 


spected conductor and 


once said “I could write better mu 
sic for ‘Studio One’ than Beethoven, 
the the 


Chis was Hank’s quaint way 


because guy never saw 
show!” 
of saying something very vital. Per- 
sonally, I would sooner hear a score 
custom-written for a show, using 
nothing more than a kazoo, than a 
square peg of track using a sym- 
phony orchestra, made to fit into a 
hole of a “Little 


which is still being shown 


round show. In 


Fugitive’, 














single har- 


on TV, 
monica for 


] employed a 
fifty 


been a 


minutes of music, 


has very successful 
score. In “Harvey”, the Show of the 
Month spectacular with Art Carney, 
we employed but five musicians, and 
won an Emmy 
Recently, I scored an entertaining 
short subject called “Day of the 
Painter”, with just a guitar and har 
monica, and this film looks like an 
\cademy Award contender. In othe 
words, the quality, the perceptive- 
ness, the sensitivity and the style of 
what counts—not the 
quantity of musicians used. Pro- 
ducers are slow in learning this, but 


and it 


nomination with i 


the music is 


they are catching on. 
Well-scored background 
does much to condition the musical 
taste of the public, without then 
realizing this. We employ every con- 
ceivable device, from Gregorian 
chant to twelve-tone writing, from 
Bach to modern jazz, from Wagner- 
Leitmotif to “main theme” writ- 
(an entire film score based on 
theme). I believe a composer o1 


musi 


ian 
ing 
one 
arranger today can go as “far out” 
as he likes, and the public will “dig” 
it—provided he knows what he is 
doing and firm ground. 
And he television foi 


this >>> 


stays on 
can thank 
and so can the public. 


The piano’s not for playing—sur- 
prising? Not really, if you consider 
the case of Randall W. Weeks, Bos- 
ton University Alumni Director. He 
removed the top of a concert grand 
piano, mounted it on legs and uses 
his creation as a table, 
hoping that harmony will be the end 
result of his discussions. 


conference 
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A MASTER OF 


(Continued from page 


up to top I times without 
missing 

In 1914 Sousa’s Band played four 
days at the 
Ocean Grove, 
chatted 


in the dressing- 


concerts two 
\uditorium in 


The 


with 


in oreat 
New 
write} several 
( larke 
[ remarked: “I wish 
{ could play trumpet as well as you 
then | 
any mistakes.’ 


looked 


and 


Jersey. 
times 
room. One day 
would 
Our 
up with a quizzical 
said: “If I had a dollar 
mistake I made this after 
at least a 
What he 
as errors on his part are 
up by 
No marvel 


recognized as 


play cornet; neve! 


make 


[ric nd 


great 


smile 
for every 


noon, I would be worth 


thousand dollars mor 
regarded 
many cor- 
that he was 


The Old 


generally passed 
net players 
universally 
Vaste) 

Phe last time I heard Clarke play 
1914. His 
solo on that occasion was his Sounds 
the Hudson After 
played D above high C twice in su 


the 


with Sousa’s Band was in 


from he had 


ended on second G 
staff with 


tremendous 


cession, he 


above the a tone of thrill- 
ing beauty and 

On Sunday, September 9, 1917, at 
Willow Grove Park, three days be- 
fore his fiftieth birthday, Clarke re- 
signed from the 
simply flabbergasted. He never was 
able to understand why his greatest 
soloist should quit at the peak of 
his career. But, as a boy, Clarke had 
shrewdly observed that nearly all of 
he 


power. 


band. Sousa was 


the cornet soloists whom 
heard began to decline by their fif- 
tieth He that he 


would quit band work while he was 


great 


vear. determined 


e Eudoxa 


\° Gold Label 
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THE CORNET 


16) 
his 


“My 


Was 


still in 
Sousa §$ 


\\ ist 


with 
ma) k 


wrote: solo 


Band 


the 


Joins Instrument Firm 


1918 Clark 
to new instruments 
in Chicago. At 


living 


In iccepted an offer 


for a firm 
the 
morning | 


the 


test 
that time Write 
there One 
called on my old friend at 


He escorted m 


the plant and then into his private 


Was 
lac 


tory. on a tour ol 


room for a lengthy conversation. | 


I’ll never forget that last 


1914 
whethe1 


remarked, 
high note I heard you play in 
lo know 


the down 


this dav I don’t 


thrill went ol my 
spine, but I know that it went 

Clarke laughed. Then he picked up 
his cornet from a table and began 
to play the closing strains of Sounds 
the Hudson. 


wound up on G above high (¢ 


from Sure enough, he 
with 
all of his former effectiveness. 

It so happened that an amateur 
whom I knew 
that morning. 
amazed by Clarke’s 
Late he told a 
of our companions, “Fellows, I heard 


the 


Was with 
He 


perform 


trombonist 


me at the factory 


was 


ance. that day few 


the cornetist in world 


today.” Pointing his finger at me, he 


greatest 


went on, “This gink here just about 
made the old fellow do anything he 
anything like 
that, 


wanted. I never saw 


it.” Everybody laughed at vet 
knew that Clarke 
courteous to all of his acquaintances 

From 1918 to 1923 Clarke directed 
an industrial plant band in Hunts 
ville, Ontario, Canada. Relieved of 


we was ec ally 


e Flexocor 
N ¢ Wo ndertone 


strenuous work in a band, his solo 
performances were simply phenom 
In 1922 he 


visiting bands at a 


enal. joined one of the 


band clini and 


played a Sousa march an octave 


higher than written—a truly stupen 


dous feat 

twenty ve (1925-43) 
Municipal Band at 
the 
plays the 
whole 1939 until 
1945 Clarke and I corresponded fre 


in 


Then for ars 
Clarke 


Long 


led the 
Be at h, 
America 


around 


California only 


band in tha 


veal From 
quently. Nowadays most players 
us¢ 


1916 


bands trumpets inst id 
In when Sousa’s 
Band was _ playing The Big 
New York Hippodrome, 
this comment in reply 


Metro 


used a 


concert 
ot cornets 
witl 
Shor it the 


Clarke 


to a letter 


mad 
‘Years ago, at the 
politan Opera Hous« | 
trumpet because the parts ( illed for 
But to play cornet parts 


1yer? 


that’s al 


trumpets 
on a gods, 
Yet how the 
since then! 
Herbert L. Clarke 
Ange les 


1 lingering illness, at 


trumpet—ve 
LIMmesS hav changed 
died hos- 
mm January 30, 


the 


Ith a 


pital at Los 
1945, after 
seventy-seven years—the same 
the ““March King 
taken 
close by 


Maestro, 


of final 


iv¢ of 
as Sousa when 
died. His 
Washington fon 
the 
John Philip Sousa. It may be 
that 


age 


remains were to 


Interment 


erave of his beloved 
it was 


had 
the 


fact 
larke 


tribute 


interest to not the 


none other than ¢ who 


penned a touching to 
of the peerless bandmaste1 


memory t 
that 


he 
had 


when heard the sad news 
passed away at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, March 6, 1932 
“When God genius, He 
breaks the mold so that there can be 
After John Philip Sousa, 


is no other.” DPD 


Sousa 
on 


creates a 


no other 


there 


String of 
the Masters” 


SCHERL & ROTH, Inc. 


729 Superior Ave. + Cleveland 14, Ohio 











FROM OUR 
READERS 





LEASE let me congratulate you 
on the fine set-up you gave my 
little piece on Carols by Candlelight. 
Your whole publication is designed 
to intrigue the reader's interest and 
I was highly pleased with having a 
“spot” in this lovely Christmas num 

ber. 

James Aldredge 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


poe the past several months Mu 
sic Journal has been appropri 
ately decorated with some most inter 
pictures. May I 


esting cover com 


mend you for your selection of this 
excellent art work which is also pro 
educational. I would 


vocative and 


appreciate 


color 


seeing these prints in 


Kenneth L. Dunbar 
Fairfield, Conn. 


article by Dirk Bogarde 


q| SHE 
Was most interesting. I saw the 
picture, Song without End, and was 


entranced by the fine performance. 
Around me, 
mented that they had to close their 


however, many com 
eyes while listening to the music as 


the obvious faking was disconcert 
ing. [ was somewhat in agreement 
in certain numbers that were played, 
but the picture was beautiful and | 
enjoyed every minute of it. It was a 
good article. 

I have often wondered the terrors 
that a 
faking in a situation of this kind. | 
thought that the picture Humor 


esque, in which John Garfield played 


person would go through 


the violin, was one of the most re 
markable synchronizing stunts that | 
have ever seen. 

I was especially interested in youn 
article by Alice Bartels, A History of 
Class Piano Instruction. I believe 
that the calibre of readers that you 
have would be greatly interested in 
this type of article to bring them up 
to date as to the attitudes toward 
this kind of teaching. Many leading 
figures in pedagogy do not realize 
that class piano is a legitimate way 
of teaching, and I believe that this 


we 


article contributes greatly toward 
the thinking of these people on the 
advantages that can be derived from 
group instruction. 

Your article, Js There a String- 
phobia? by Klaas G. Kuiper, is a 
splendid one and we need more 
propaganda regarding the need for 
strings over the country. Our sym- 
phony orchestras emphasize the 
dearth of string players for future 
orchestras. I believe this is a splendid 
article and congratulate you on pub 
lishing it. 

—Marion S. Egbert 
American Music Conference 
Chicago, Illinois 


ET me say what a swell job | 

think you are doing on behalf 

of music people in general and 
ASCAP in particular. 

-Richard F. Frohlicl 

Director of Public 

Relations, ASCAP 


N the June-July issue of Musi 
JOURNAL, there is an article Mu- 


sic Education in Austria by 


“Say! Isn’t that Beethoven’s Violin Concerto?’ 


June 


Teubal. Herein she mentions a 
“new” technique used by the Vienna 
Boys Choir of breaking a choral 
group into quartets of four voices 
each rather than the conventional 
method of arranging the choir into 
four voice groups. 

May I point out that this tech- 
nique is not new. 

As early as 1946, this quartet ar- 
rangement of a choral group was 
used by Robert Shaw in a magnifi- 
cent performance of the Six Chan- 
sons by Paul Hindemith which | had 
the pleasure of hearing. 

—Ruth D. Davies 
Director, Music Education 
Scranton, Pa., Public Schools 


V USIC JOURNAL is a fine, 
4 beautiful music magazine— 
richly informative, entertaining and 
beautifully printed. Thanks for let- 
ting me be part of it. 
—Josephine Davis 
Northfield, Mass. 


Germany and Sweden saw a pel 
formance of Handel’s Richard I dur- 
ing 1960. The score of this opera 
was discovered last year by musicolo- 
gist Dr. A. McCredie; it was first per- 
formed in London on May 16th, 
1727, and had its first twentieth cen- 
tury performance in Hamburg. 


MUSIC JOURNAL 





PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER! __ 


The 

FRED WARING 

vUSIC WORKSHOP 
PRESENTS... 


wh 
# 


Once upon 


Ong 


by Livingston Gearhart 
A New Collection for Treble Chorus (S.S.A.) 


When was the last time you heard a treble chorus 
sing an invertible palindrome set to a retrograde-inverse 
cancrizans canon? We thought as much. 

However, your own treble chorus will have the oppor- 
tunity to sing one when they open the pages of ONCE 
UPON A SONG. It’s titled O Sin I So?, written by 
Hoozizooh and Soxinixos. 


Also, they'll find songs from “Brigadoon,” art songs, 
sacred songs, spirituals, folk songs, Christmas songs, 
fun songs, and such tantalizing morsels as Style Stew. 


In fact, the Table of Contents itself is such a fascin- 
ating place to browse in that we are reprinting it on this 
page. We think it demonstrates the distinguishing marks 
of the Waring Workshop Series of Choral Collections: 
academic soundness and imaginative freshness. 

The polished musical craftsmanship of Livingston 
Gearhart, his irrepressible sense of humor, and his innate 
artistry make ONCE UPON A SONG a truly musical 
experience. Dr. Lara Hoggard’s editing assures the 
ultimate in practical teaching usefulness. 


ONCE UPON A SONG will be off 
the press in a very short time. If you would 
like to reserve a reference copy, send the 
coupon immediately. As soon as it’s in 
print, we'll send vou your copy 
at no charge. 


Almost Like Being in Love 


America the Beautiful 
At the Gate of Heaven 
Ave Maria 

Beauty Around Us 
Bluebells 

Bombo Lao 

Camel, The 

Cotton Needs Pickin’ 
Dirty Dishes 


Down on MacConnachy Square 


Eddystone Light, The 


Ev'ry Time | Feel the Spirit 


Fiesta 

God of Our Fathers 
Guitar 

Happy Wanderer, The 
Heather on the Hill, The 
Holly and the Ivy, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

If | had an Armadillo 
Kissin’s No Sin 


from “Brigadoon”’ 
Unaccompanied 
Mexican folk lullaby 
Gabrieli (17th Century) 
Hymn 

Rhythmic novelty 
Congo Pygmy Song 
Humorous song 
Southern work song 
Jazz round 

from “Brigadoon” 
American chanty 
Spiritual 

South American dance 
Hymn 

Hebrew lament 
Hiking song 

from “Brigadoon” 
Christmas 

Hymn, unaccompanied 
Humorous song 
Scotch folk song 


Lord Bless You and Keep You, The Lutkin’s “Benediction” 


Lully, Lullay 

Night 

Not One Single Word 
Oh, Did'n’ It Rain! 
Once Upon a Song 

0 Sin | So? 

Pepper Grinders 
Rise to Greet the Sun 
Scandalize My Name 
Silent Night 


Christmas 

Art song, Duparc 
Sound advice 
Spiritual 

Theme song 
Musical curiosity 
Greek folk dance 
Chinese hymn 
Southern folk song 
Christmas 


Sinner, Please Don't Let This Harvest Pass Spiritual 
Softly Tread, The Child Is Sleeping Christmas 


Songs from “Brigadoon” 


Style Stew 
Summer Reverie 
Supplication 


‘Twas on the Way to Bethlehem 


Turn Back, 0 Man 
Waterfall at Bac-Yon 


Medley 

Noveity 

Art song, Brahms 
Canon, Schubert 
Christmas 

Song of brotherhood 
Korean melody 


We'll Go a Long, Long Way Together Gang song 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


a 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Livingston Gearhart’s new 
Treble Voice Collection ONCE UPON A SONG (G 22) — 
immediately upon publication — at no charge 


NAME____ 
ADDRESS_ 


Oo 7 STATE 








The dream was to create an instru- 
ment of surpassing excellence; a clarinet 
of clarinets to inspire the musician, 
_exalt music, reflect nobly on the 
Leblanc tradition of perfection. Such is 
the Leblanc LL—proudly presented to 
those who seek the finest expression 
of the clarinet maker’s art. 


We would be pleased to send you our new booklet, 
“The LL Story”, upon request 


G, Leblanc Corporation Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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